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Every barn has 
a story to tell. 


S ometimes it's a story of grand ideas expressed in wood and stone 
and kept going through applications of hay, grain and milk — as 
well as blood, sweat and a few tears. Other times it's a humbler 
story of old boards, hard work and simple sufficiency. Whatever the 
story, it is woven into the structure and history of each barn and is there 
for an architectural historian to read or a retired farmer to tell. 

One barn, in fact, may have many stories, expressing the history of 
a farm or a countryside. A smali red barn in Duxbury held many 
memories for me — memories of long afternoons pitching hay, rides 
for a young boy on a horse-drawn hay wagon, and the warm, dusty, 
sweet-smelling world of a fuli haymow. The memories remain, though 
the barn collapsed from age and neglect years ago. 

When a barn is lost, the stories it encompasses are all too often lost 
with it. And sińce many of Vermont's barns are threatened — as Noel 
PerrhTs essay on page 28 of this issue indicates — their stories and thus 
the folk heritage of Vermont are at risk also. 

Simple neglect, suburban sprawi, changes in farming and other fac- 
tors have combined to make barns endangered species throughout most 
of the Northeast. University of Vermont Professor Thomas Visser has 
estimated that Vermont loses hundreds of its barns every year. 

Fortunately, as Perrin's story points out, the state's Division for His¬ 
torie Preservation runs one of the best programs in the country for 
saving barns. And though the program can fund repairs for only 15 
or 20 barns per year, it probably inspires other barn owners to fix the 
hole in the roof or shore up the foundation, even if they don't get a 
State grant. 

Vermont is the most farmed State in New England; a lot of who and 
what we are comes directly from our farming past — and present. Barns 
make that human connection elear. They're nice to look at and they 
make the landscape readable, linking its past to our past and retelling 
our stories. 

Which is one reason why barns are important: They remind us of 
who we are. 


^7 EDITOR 
E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 
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Country Storę Road Trip 

After reading about the Vermont 
Country Storę [Spring 2003], I gath- 
ered some old friends for what we lilce 
to cali a road trip. It's one of the ways 
we make time to keep in touch with 
each other as we speed through our 
busy lives. We headed out after drop- 
ping lcids at school. Our trip down 
Route 100 to Weston didn't take as 
long as we thought, but long enough 
to get caught up on everyone's news. 
We were excited to discover all that 
the Vermont Country Storę had to of- 
fer. We all found something to buy — 
even though we weren't really looking 
for anything — and had a great time. It 
really is lilce shopping in a museum. 

Dianne Bumps 

Woodstock 

Round Schoolhouse Question 

The round schoolhouse referred to in 
the article about the Vermont History 
Expo [Summer 2003] is not in Athens (lo- 
cally pronounced A[y]thens), as stated, 
but in [neighboring] Brookline. I have 
seen it. It has Windows facing the road 
from three directions. It was built by a 
highwayman known as Lightfoot. He 
and his companion were fugitives. Light¬ 
foot taught school and had the school 
built so he could keep an eye on the 
road from his desie. His true identity 
was unknown until his death, when a 
scar on his necie, which he always lcept 
covered by a cravat, revealed that he 
was Lightfoot. 

Ellen R. Everitz 

South Burlington 

The round schoolhouse, built in 
1822, is indeed in Brookline. Although 
the brick building is vacant now, reno- 
vations are planned, and it could be- 
come a town library, according to 
Town Clerk Penny Harrington. The 
story about the teacher/highwayman 
has been swirling around the school 
for nearly 200 years. As most often 
told (twice in Vermont LifeJ, Dr. John 
Wilson, a Scot, designed the school, 
served as schoolmaster, then became 
a doctor in Southern Vermont. By the 
time he died, ruinors said that he was 
the Irish highwayman known as Cap- 
tain Thunderbolt. His alleged accom- 
plice, Michael Martin (Captain 
Lightfoot), was hanged for robbery in 
Massachusetts in 1821. — Editor 

(Continued on page 23) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 



The Orton Family Business Since 1946 
Lyman, Cabot, Gardner, and Eliot Orton 


We've Been Part of 
Vertnont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga- 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Vermont Life. 

The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 



A Visit Youll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Voice of the 
Mountains and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you'11 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
yillage of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you'11 discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers®, floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę* 

Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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ECHO/Nick LaYecchia 


Greek Mouktaik Post Boy 



Burlington^ New ECHO Center 
Explores the Lakę Champlain Basin 



The entrance to Burlington's waterfront ECHO center. Left, 
oisitors and a oolunteer examine the Champlain Sea Tidal Pool. 


T owering above the 
just-opened ECHO at 
the Leahy Center for 
Lalce Champlain is the new 
science centeris emblem: the 
silhouette of a lakę sturgeon. 
It is both a symbol of the 
lalce — and a statement. 

Director Phelan Fretz says 
the new center chose the stur¬ 
geon as its emblem precisely 
because the amazing prehis¬ 
torie fish is endangered — but 
malcing a comeback. 

"It shows the impact of 
humans on the lakę," Fretz 


said. "But it also gives us 
hope that we can bring the 
sturgeons back." 

Dramatic as the presence 
of the sturgeons is, there's a 
lot morę than fish going on 
at this new attraction on the 
Burlington waterfront. Iris a 
state-of-the-art look, a com- 
pelling, detailed snapshot, if 
you will, of the lakę and the 
8,200-square-mile basin in 
which it rests. 

ECHO is an acronym for 
ecology, culture, history and 
opportunity. It is part mu- 
seum, part lakę aąuar- 
ium, part research 
center and classroom 
for the region. By late 
summer morę than 
1,000 visitors a day 
were coming to see its 
dozens of exhibits and 
hundreds of living crea- 
tures. Highlights of the 


centeris exhibits include 
some 12,000 gallons of fish 
tanks, a video presentation 
that collapses 800 million 
years of lakę basin geology 
into a six-minute story, a 
replica of a 19th century ship- 
wreck that children can ex- 
plore, and reflections on 
Champ, the legendary Lakę 
Champlain sea monster. 

But even morę impressive 
is the way the exhibits work 
together and the message 
they collectively send. The 


human history and culture 
of the region is part of the 
story, and the centeris over- 
all mission is nothing less 
than to make every resident 
of the basin a better steward 
of the lakę. 

The center is named for U.S. 
Sen. Patrick J. Leahy, who cor- 
ralled about half of the $14.5 
million needed to build it from 
the federal budget. It is open 
year-round. For information, 
cali (802) 864-1848, or visit 
www.echovermont.org. 



Morę Yermont Products Going Organie 



B anking on Vermonris rep- 
utation for purity, Ben & 
Jerry's is launching a new 
linę of organie ice cream fla- 
vors: vanilla, cookies and 
cream, chocolate fudge brownie 
and strawberry. 

The company, begun in a 
renovated Burlington gas sta- 
tion in 1978 by Ben Cohen 
and Jerry Greenfield and now 
owned by the food giant 


Unilever, is test-marketing the 
flavors in scoop shops and nat- 
ural food Stores in San Fran¬ 
cisco and Boston. If all goes 
well, the linę could go national 
next June. 

The ice cream will be madę 
at the company^ Waterbury 
plant. Ben & Jerry's has 
pledged to use as much Yer¬ 
mont organie milk as farmers 
can produce — a sweet offer for 
farmers, who will receive a 
premium price for their 
organie milk. 

Ben Sc Jerry's joins other 
Vermont companies cash- 
ing in by selling organie 


honey, soap, cider, mapie 
syrup, beer and even Christ- 
mas trees. Committed organie 
shoppers pay morę because 
they believe organie products 
are healthier for consumers, 
animals and the environment. 

Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters, also in Waterbury, 
launched six organie flavors 
in 2000. Today it sells morę 
than 30 organie coffees 
throughout the U.S., and the 
organie linę is the company's 
fastest growing product. Otter 
Creek Brewing in Middlebury 
makes Wolaver's organie aleś. 

Yermont farmers and agri- 


culture officials hope the 
state's reputation for whole- 
someness and its strong farm 
ethic will put Vermont in the 
forefront of filling the growing 
organie niche. 

"There is that purity and 
ąuality issue that is naturally 
associated with Vermont, 
which lends itself naturally 
to marketing Vermont agri- 
culture products," said the 
State Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment^ Jason Aldous. "All the 
connotations that go along 
with organics go along with 
Vermont." 

—Susan Allen-Picone 
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Sculptor Frank Gaylord 
Wins Arts Award 


B arre sculptor Frank 
Gaylord will receive 
the 2003 Governor's 
Award for Excellence, the 
state's highest arts award. 

Gaylord, who is perhaps 
best known as the sculptor 
of the National Korean War 
Veterans' Memoriał in 
Washington, D.C., has been 
creating figurative sculpture 
at his studio in Barre sińce 
1957. He works in granite, 
marble, resin, bronze and 
stainless Steel, and his work 
is on display throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. He is noted 
for his larger than life sculp- 
tures, many of which pay 
tribute to historie, heroic or 
spiritual figures. 


Two of Gaylord's most re- 
cent public monument com- 
missions are the Florida Law 
Enforcement Memoriał in 
Jacksonville, dedicated in 
spring 2002, and "I Got It," a 
sculpture of boys vying to 
catch a fly bali, dedicated at a 
new State of the art ballpark in 
Toledo, Ohio, in spring 2002. 
Gaylord's statuę of Governor 
Thomas Chittenden can be 
seen at the State House in 
Montpelier. 

The subjects of Gaylord's 
many sculptures rangę from 
historical figures such as 
President Calvin Coolidge at 
Amherst College and Boston 
Pops conductor Arthur 
Fiedler at the Boston Uni- 
versity Library to a pio- 
neer family at a shopping 
mail in Alcron, Ohio, and 
a grizzly bear in York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Govemor James Douglas 
and the Vermont Arts 
Council will present the 
award at a public ceremony 
on September 26 at the 
State House in Montpelier. 
For information contact 
the Vermont Arts Council 
at (802) 828-3293 or at 
www.yermontartscoun 
cil.org. 

Gaylord and part ofthe 
National Korean War 
Veter ans' Memoriał. 



Maybe It's Just Road Fatigue! 

T he Staff at the State of Vermont's roadside Welcome 
Centers get some of the most interesting questions you 
can imagine — and some of the strangest too. 

For example, there was the tourist who stopped by one of 
the 20 State information centers, probably looking for a sug- 
arhouse, and asked: 

'Are the trees running?" 

Or the fellow who drove in from the direction of New York 
State and asked the at- 
tendant (who was weed- 
ing flowers in front ofthe 
appropriately signed 
Verniont Information 
Center): "Is this Maine?" 

"No," said the atten- 
dant. "This is Vermont." 

"What's the next State? 

Is that Maine?" 

"No," the attendant re- 
sponded, "that would be 
New Hampshire." 

"Oh man!," the driver exclaimed, as he drove back toward 
New York, "My girlfriend was, like, SO right!" 

Some other unusual questions that have been asked at wel¬ 
come centers: 

• What kind of flavoring do they put in mapie syrup? 

• What State is Vermont in? 

• Where can I go to find a place secluded from everyone? 
• Where does this road go? 

• Are there any fish in that lakę? 

• Does it get cold here in the winter? 

• Do you have mountains in Vermont? 

• (At an 1-89 rest area): Where is 1-89? 

• How deep does the mud get? 

One woman asked when the leaves changed. The attendant 
gave her a properly detailed answer that included the science 
of chlorophyll, tree species, elevation, temperaturę and so 
on, concluding with an explanation of peak times and a rangę 
of dates, what areas tum first, what areas are later, and morę. 
The woman still wasn't satisfied. When would she see color- 
ful fali foliage, she demanded. 

"October 2," said the attendant. 

The woman left, satisfied. 




Whitingham's Amos Brown House Preserved 


A building that captures 
the beginnings of Ver- 
mont farming has been 
preserved in Whitingham. 

The 1802 Amos Brown 
House is remarkable because 
it typifies a house once very 
common in the State but 
now rare. Amos Brown, a 
native of New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, built his house 
of hrick fabricated on the 
property. The Federal style 
farmhouse documents "the 


high aspirations of agricul- 
ture in the State," according 
to David Tansey, executive 
director of The Landmark 
Trust USA, a Vermont non- 
profit that raises money to 
preserve significant histori¬ 
cal sites. As does The Land¬ 
mark Trust of Great Britain, 
the Vermont company rents 
out its houses to generate 
money for upkeep. 

Landmark acąuired the 
Amos Brown House and its re- 


mote 30 acres 
in 2000 from 
the local histor¬ 
ical society, 
which didn't 
have the fi- 
nances to save 
it. Neither al- 
tered nor updated, the Whit¬ 
ingham farm is a historian's 
dream. The town plans to cre- 
ate educational programs using 
the ńch resource. "The schools 
in Whitingham are keen to use 


the buildings," says a clearly 
pleased Tansey. A grand-open- 
ing was held in June ; plans cali 
for several open-houses 
throughout the year. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Come take ił for a spin 



Introducing the BROOKFIELD ARMCHAIR 

From the complete Brookfield Living Room collection by Pompanoosuc Mills 
Available in couch, loveseat and chair and each of those in your choice of several North American hardwoods. 

Also choose from a wide selection of fabrics. 



800 841*6671 orwww.pompy.com 

FOR A FREE CATALOG AND LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 


- 


Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 


Make yourself at home 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 


On the Web @ www.vtlife.com 


AMOS BROWN HOUSE 

(Continued from page 5) 
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Our Autumn Web site has some interesting things we just couldn't 
sąueeze into the magazine: 

♦ A Vermont Chinese Recipe 

from the master chef of 
A Single Pebble, Steve Bogart. 


♦ Sounds Good: The purr of 
a flat-four air-cooled 
Volkswagen engine, 
inspired by "The Black 
Bug" in this issue. 


♦ The Raid on St. Albans: In 1864 it shocked Vermonters. We 
include historical photos, drawings and a 1961 Vermont Life account. 

♦ An Amazing Corn Maże. Views from above North Danville's Great 

Vermont Corn Maże. ^ 

♦ 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life : Meet Elmer Houghton, ^ 

a Vermonter who knows how to saw wood, 
what to do about hedgehogs and when to 
plant seed. 

These plus links to many other 
interesting sites are at www.vtlife.com 
Look for the 

R[! labels throughout this issue. 


Evidence indicates that the farm pros- 
pered until at least the Civil War, and in 
the 1870s several buildings were added, 
including a summer kitchen and pantry, 
woodshed, chicken coop, barn and four- 
seater outhouse, all attached to the main 
house and madę of wood — significant 
during a time the State was heavily de- 
forested due to sheep farming. 

"It captures the history of agriculture 
in Vermont in one building," says 
Tansey. Repairs, such as failed plaster 
supplemented with newspapers glued to 
the lathes, document the slow decline of 
farming in the State. Farming on the 
property ceased altogether in the 1930s. 

The Amos Brown House is the sec- 
ond completed project of The Landmark 
Trust USA, which restored and now 
manages Naulakha, Rudyard Kipling's 
former estate in Dummerston. 

The Amos Brown House is available 
for short-term rental year-round. It can 
accommodate six people; electricity, heat 
and plumbing amenities have been in- 
stalled. For morę information, including 
bookings, contact The Landmark Trust 
USA, 707 Kipling Road, Dummerston, 
VT 05301; 802-254-6868; ltusa@sover.net. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 
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40 Years of 

Environmental Advocacy 


O ne of yermonTs most respected 
environmental organizations, the 
Vermont Natural Resources 
Council (VNRC), reached healthy mid- 
dle age this year, celebrating its 40th 
anniversary. Founded in 1963 by a 
group of farmers, foresters and environ- 
mental pioneers, from the beginning it 
has aimed to promote, educate and 
advocate for wise use and preservation 
of Vermont's natural resources. VNRC 
has supported many environmental 
issues over the years, ranging from Ver- 
mont's returnable bottle law and bill¬ 
board ban to black bear habitat, sus- 
tainable family farms and develop- 
ment-control laws such as Act 250. 

Former Environmental Conservation 
Secretary Brendan Whittaker noted that 
VNRC has been a steady presence in the 
Vermont legislature for four decades. 
"At a ąuarter to eight on a snowy Feb- 
ruary morning, when there's an issue 
that affects the environment, in a Mont- 
pelier committee hearing, they're there," 
Whittaker said. " Animals and trees can't 
speak, so VNRC spealcs for them." 

There have been a series of events cel¬ 
ebrating the anniversary, and the last of 
will take place at 3 p.m. October 11 at 
Shelburne Farms 7 Coach Barn, when 
Storm Cunningham, author of The 
Restoration Economy, will speak on how 
environmental restoration can foster eco- 
nomic growth. There will also be read- 
ings by yennont poets Grace Paley, Ellen 
Bryant Voigt and Galway Kinnell. For 
morę details: www.vnrc.org. 

Hunger Mountain Poetry 

In honor of Vermont poet Ruth Stone, 
Hunger Mountain, The Vermont Col¬ 
lege fournal of Arts et) Letters, is spon¬ 
soring the first annual Ruth Stone Prize 
in Poetry. Stone, of Goshen, recently 
won the National Book Award for her 
collection In the Next Galaxy. 

The Hunger Mountain prize winner 
will receive $1,000 and publication in 
the spring 2004 joumal. Two honorable 
mentions will also be published. Award- 
winning poet Mary Ruefle will judge the 
entries. The deadline for submission is 
December 10, 2003. For contest guide - 
lines, visit www.hungermtn.org. 
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Wanted to be an astronaut. 


Atraid ot heights. 


WouldrTt settle for a window that blocked a single star. 



At Marvin, what you want is always within reach. Each of our wood and clad wood Windows 
and doors are madę to order. You choose the style and design options that make it your 
own. To see the difference Marvin makes, visit a showroom. 


MARVIN 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you* 


Oakes Brothers 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Bradford, VT - 800-455-5280 
W. Lebanon, NH - 866-214-3131 
www.obimarvin.com 


r.k. Miles 

Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Manchester Center, VT 

802-362-1952 

www.rkmiles.com 


Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Williston, VT 

802-862-4800 

www.wdbrownell.com 


©2003 Marvin Windows and Doors. Ali nghts reserved ©Registered trademark ot Marvm Windows and Doors 
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Unfolding the Map: 

The Champion Lands and Vermont’s Futurę 

By John Elder 



An aerial view ofwild land in the Northeast Kingdom. 


Editofs Notę: The purchase 
and conservation of a large 
tract of land in Essex County 
in northeastern Vermont 
touched off a vigorous contro- 
versy last year between log- 
ging interests, conservationists 
and recreationists over how 
best to use the 132,000 acres of 
land thus set aside. Middle- 
bury College Professor John 
Elder’s essay considers both 
the land and its human and 
cultural connections. 

F ly over West Mountain 
in a smali piane and you 
gazę down at whole 
slopes where the trees have 
been sheared away. It looks 
like a science-fair demonstra- 
tion of erosion. Though in Ver- 
mont we generally prefer 
sustainability, these scenes 
have morę to do with plunder. 

Circling down over the grassy 
landing strip at Island Pond, you cross 
flatter expanses of emerald green that 
at first suggest a bog. But as the ground 
swims up beneath the wings it becomes 
evident that these were once woodlands, 
logged so thoroughly that only browse re- 
mains. A hike around nearby Ferdinand 
Bog confirms such aerial impressions. 
You pass through stretches where, im- 
mediately beside that ecologically rich 
and sensitive area, every tree thicker 
than a broomstick seems to have been 
removed. Although large areas of healthy 
forest do remain, this part of our State 
has seen the kind of improvident cutting 
that Vermonter George Perkins Marsh 
described in his 1864 masterpiece Man 


and Naturę : "But we are, even now, 
breaking up the floor and wainscotting 
and doors and window frames of our 
dwelling, for fuel to warm our bodies 
and seethe our pottage...." 

As distressing as such images are, they 
clarify an essential fact about the recent 
controversy over the Champion lands, a 
132,000-acre forested tract of the North¬ 
east Kingdom. Namely, that it had less 
to do with protecting or exploiting an ex- 
isting landscape than with assuring a 
futurę for it and the economically frag- 
ile communities that are inseparable 
from it. 

A coalition of environmental groups 
and governmental agencies stepped in, at 


a time of alarming instability, 
to prevent further deteriora- 
tion and fragmentation in this 
part of the Northeast Kingdom 
and to buy the region time. 
Their plan combined new State 
and federal reserves with the 
resale of forestry land under 
stringent new easements. It is 
hardly surprising that such a 
complex package, accom- 
plished so swiftly, should have 
provoked herce controversy. 
We may be helped to move be- 
yond such disputes, however, 
by a reminder that the Cham¬ 
pion deaPs true potential will 
not be fully realized for 
decades. The main accom- 
plishment so far has been a 
holding action, and the job of 
Vermonters now is to envision 
2 and cultivate a balanced 
process of recovery. 

I celebrate the protection of 
the Champion lands and am 
excited about the next phase of healing. 
I also believe that the objections raised 
to the deal will be good to hołd in mind 
as we progress. They can help us to stay 
mindful of diverse ecological and cul¬ 
tural values. Such an inclusive approach 
may encourage an expanded frame of 
reference — an equivalent of the view of 
the region from the air. Even morę vital 
than the conservation of thousands of 
acres of forested land would be the 
achievement of a whole-landscape vi- 
sion of Vermont. We have reached a mo¬ 
ment in the history of our State when 
we must recognize wilderness, sustain- 
able forestry, agriculture and robust 
communities as mutually reinforcing. 
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Taking the long view at the Champion 
lands may be a way to begin. 

• 

For morę than a century and a half, 
much of northern New England and the 
Adirondacks was dominated by vast pri- 
vate timber holdings. Local communities 
grew up with the logging industry, and 
the companies allowed a further net- 
work of connections to develop by leas¬ 
ing out seasonal camps. Over the 
decades, this came to feel like a secure 
situation to many people. In the 1980s, 
however, any sense of stability in the 
north woods was disrupted. Long-estab- 
lished lumber companies like St. Regis 
were suddenly absorbed by conglomer- 
ates like Champion International. This 
was also a time when the wood-pulp in¬ 
dustry was shifting to the Southeast of 
the United States and to South America, 
where wood regenerated much faster 
than in our region and where labor costs 
were lower. The new consortia had no 
long-term commitment to the region 
and tended to view timber as a com- 
modity rather than as part of a sustain- 
able community. Their approach was to 
cut heavily, then look for the door. 

In the late 1990s, Champion Interna¬ 
tional put its acreage in Vermont and 
the surrounding States up for sale. A 
likely outeome, given the previous re- 
moval of so much marketable timber, 
would have been the purchase of large 
blocks of land by real estate speculators. 
Shutting off vast preserves for exclusive 
hunting clubs, along with the construc- 
tion of high-end houses and camps on 
the shores of lakes, ponds and streams, 
might have soon followed had it not 
been for the efforts of an impromptu 
coalition working under considerable 
time pressure. They assembled a group 
of buyers that included the Silvio Conte 
Refuge of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Agency [ VL , Summer 1997], accounting 
for 26,000 acres of the total; the State of 
Vermont, for 22,000 acres of a core eco- 
logical reserve around West Mountain; 
and approximately 84,000 acres of land 
sold to Essex Timber. With Essex, the de- 
signers of the package had found a pri- 
vate landowner with a long-term 
commitment to sustainable forestry in 
this region. The lead organizations in 
the State were the Vermont Land Trust 
and the Vermont chapter of The Naturę 
Conservancy; The Conservation Fund, 
located in Yirginia, helped to assemble 
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the funds. Development rights for the 
private land were purchased with grants 
from the Freeman Foundation of Stowe 
and the Vermont Housing and Conser- 
vation Board [VFiCB]. Easements on the 
land being resold for sustainable forestry 
were to be co-held by the Land Trust 
and VHCB. 

As the conservation provisions for the 
Champion lands were announced, 
wilderness advocates complained bit- 
terly that morę of the land was not ded- 
icated to wild habitat. They especially 
regretted one provision of the easement 
on the Essex lands. This was that after 
40 years half the increased growth over 
a 10-year period should be cut. It was de- 
scribed by some as a "forever logging" 
provision because it prevented estab- 
lishing futurę protections at a higher 
level. The Land Trust leadership re- 
sponded that it had been determined to 
keep the faith with rural communities 
and with a State legislature that had 
often been wary of conservationists' mo- 
tives. Such constituencies feared that 
this would just be the first step in phas- 
ing out traditional livelihoods in favor of 
a wilderness-oriented recreational econ- 
omy in which local people would be left 
with seasonal and service-oriented em- 
ployment. The Land Trust wanted to 
show that it was a trustworthy partner, 
not an opportunistic one. 

Having been hammered on that score, 
the Land Trust and its allies then got 
pummeled from the opposite direction. 
A coalition of camp owners, sportsmen's 
groups and legislators loudly objected 
to the core ecological reserve on West 
Mountain. They hated the idea that 
camp leases would eventually be voided 
and they distrusted the effects of no-log- 
ging policies on certain species. Because 
deer, partridge and other gamę tended to 
multiply in the browse that succeeded a 
heavy cut, they wanted to see logging 
undiminished throughout the area. The 
Land Trust and its partners answered 
that the camp owners were being given 
a much morę secure lease under the new 
provisions than the timber companies 
had ever offered them, and that any new 
private owner might well have voided 
such agreements altogether. The life- 
time tenancy plus 20 years that had now 
been offered meant — with many leases 
being transferred to grandchildren — 
that 70 years or morę in the camps might 
now be expected. Representatives of the 
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Land Trust and The Naturę Conservancy 
also contended that the unlogged woods 
would eventually foster a morę diverse 
population of wildlife in the region as a 
whole, including animals like bears, 
which needed relative seclusion during 
denning, and migratory songbirds that 
rely on unbroken canopies. Even with 
the core ecological reserve protecting 
such species, there would still be plenty 
of early-successional conditions nearby 
for the deer. 

Although I found the Land Trust's re- 
sponses in both regards to be elear and di- 
rect, I also continue to feel that both the 
wilderness advocates and the opponents 
of the core ecological reserve madę points 
that we must bear in mind. It is simply 
true, for one thing, that Vermont has 
much less provision for wilderness than 
is desirable and that is the case in many 
other States. To assure the larger ecolog¬ 
ical health of our landscape, we need to 
have considerably morę than the current 
one percent of our landscape receive such 
a level of protection. One proposal calls 
for making the figurę two percent. Wilder¬ 
ness is not an alternative to sustainable 
forestry but a complement to it. 

We also need to think harder about 
maintaining family bonds and about our 
traditional rural lifeways in generał. For 
me, those were the deeper issues un- 
derlying the disputes over hunting, log- 
ging and camps. Such values are 
threatened not just by the damaged tim- 
ber economy of northern Vermont, but 
also by influxes of Capital that can 
ąuickly affect the character of our State. 
On the flight up to the Northeast King- 
dom — an outing generously sponsored 
by the Vermont Natural Resources 
Council — I looked out the window at 
several enormous new mansions carved 
into the wooded ridgeline east of Route 
100. They seemed emblematic of current 
challenges to the traditional scalę and 
pace of our countryside. 

Conservationists will be called upon, 
not just to conserve agricultural and 
forestry land, but also to offer meaning- 
ful support to communities and indi- 
viduals who derive their living from 
such land. It is increasingly elear, for in- 
stance, that the purchase of conservation 
easements by the Land Trust is not sim¬ 
ply important for the ways in which 
those easements protect productive soils 
from subdivision. They can also do 
much to facilitate the transfer of farm 
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CHAMPION LANDS 


and forest ownership from one genera- 
tion to the next and to encourage dia- 
logue about the futurę of surrounding 
towns. A new complexity comes into 
conservation work from such a per- 
spective, but also a new promise. 

I was struck by the fact that the 
Champion coalition's responses to their 
stringent critics on both sides echoed 
one group's arguments in answering the 
other group. There may be a basis for 
consensus here. During our break at Is- 
land Pond, the three of us who were tak- 
ing that flight over the Champion lands 
sat down with our pilot at a pienie table 
so that we could spread out several topo 
maps. We wanted to figurę out how the 
pieces of the puzzle came together. Pri- 
vate, State and federal holdings, each 
with their different shadings, combined 
to protect wild habitat, water ąuality 
and the long-term prospects for a 
forestry-related economy in the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. If, in our discus- 
sions about the futurę of Vermont, we 
can lay a diversity of landscape and cul- 
tural values next to each other on such 
a composite map, we may similarly find 
that apparent oppositions resolve into a 
fabric of ecological wholeness. 

Man and Naturę was Marsh's land- 
mark critiąue of excessive logging. Start- 
ing with the disasters he had observed as 
a boy in Woodstock at the beginning of 
the 19th century and adding to those 
the damaged landscape he found around 
the Mediterranean as Abraham Lincoln's 
minister plenipotentiary to Italy, he 
called for a shift in our practices. The 
present national parks and national 
forests of America and the world to a sig- 
nificant degree reflect Marsh's influence. 
Now, after a morę recent era of heed- 
lessness, we will do well to remember 
this Vermont ancestor who called upon 
each Citizen to "become a co-worker 
with naturę in the reconstruction of the 
damaged fabric which the negligence or 
the wantonness of former lodgers has 
rendered untenantable. He must aid her 
in reclothing the mountain slopes with 
forests and vegetable mould, thereby 
restoring the fountains which she pro- 
vided to water them.... ,/ A catastrophe 
can be an invitation to new restraint 
and creativity in our practices. Through 
our ongoing response to such an invita- 
tion at the Champion lands, Vermont 
may once again have an important word 
to offer to our nation and our world. 
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Flying back to Middlebury at the end 
of a long day, I watched as that town 
where I worlc every day slipped into 
view. Its churches, banks and post office, 
its lawyers and doctors, theaters, hard¬ 
ware Stores, feed Stores and tractor deal- 
erships distill the daily activities of 
people throughout the landscape. Con- 
versely, the hayfields and cornfields that 
embrace Middlebury give a seasonal con- 
text and character to the town. The agri- 
cultural landscape enhances the 
experience of those who live or do busi¬ 
ness there. If the farms of Cornwall and 
Shoreham establish such a dialogue with 
the seasons on the south and west of 
Middlebury, the woods and mills of Bris¬ 
tol and Starksboro establish a similar 
one to the north and east. Logging, sug- 
aring and hunting take people, individ- 
ually and in smali groups, up into the 
forests. In a village lilce Bristol, whose 
ample clapboard houses make it plain 
that milling and labor were the real lim- 
iting costs, never the lumber per se, we 
can read the expansiveness of the sur- 
rounding woods. The excitement of sug- 
aring and deer hunting that grip the 
community in March and November in- 
tegrate the daily rhythms of work into 
the encompassing cycles of the year. 

Farther up the slope from Bristol, in 
the Bristol Cliffs and Bread Loaf wilder- 
ness areas, comes a zonę beyond all nar- 
row economic endeavors but essential to 
the health of our State. Such uncut 
heights sustain a wider rangę of wildlife, 
offer opportunities for recreation and 
solitude and enhance the air and water 
ąuality of towns below. Just as there is 
a dialogue between the village and its 
surrounding, cultivated lands, so too 
there is a conversation between farms 
and forestry and what the Wildlands 
Project calls "self-willed lands." We need 
to see local disagreements between ad- 
vocates for different landscape values 
not as battles between antagonists but 
rather as vital expressions of diversity. 
This is how I understand the controver- 
sies over the Champion lands. They are 
opportunities to gain a whole-landscape 
perspective on conservation — to view 
Vermont from the air so that we can 
come back down to earth with a new 
sense of resolution. ^ 
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Artist Georgia Landau 


C '' Q S« L-incUu 

neopte Doili 


N early three decades ago, 
Georgia Landau attracted 
attention for her soft- 
sculpture dolls. In the Autumn 
1975 issue of Vermont Life, 
she described her creations 
"as ugly and ... as real and 
as splendid as people." 

Madę with nylon stockings, unspun 
wool, wire and fabric, Landau's one-of-a- 
kind dolls were her answer to the com- 
mercial products she grew up with — 
pretty and perfect, and, oh, so ... genezie. 

Lilce her dolls, Landau, who lives in 
Montpelier, is far from generic. She 
dresses in thrift-store clothes, favoring 
reds and purples; at 56, gray strands 
highlight her hair. Lilce her soft-sculp- 
ture people, she is real and splendid. 

In 1978, she received a grant to make 
portrait dolls of her elderly Marshfield 
neighbors. When the project was fin- 
ished, Landau gave the dolls to her 
models — people lilce John Lamberton, 
Żula Mears and Adele Dawson — and 
the 30-inch-tall lilcenesses have be- 
come family heirlooms. 

Today, she isn't making dolls, and 
she's traded fabric for 
clay, but the fascinat- 
ing faces and figures 
continue: peapod peo¬ 
ple, maslced faces, gar- 
goyles and mermaids. 

"You could say Tm fig- 
uratively obsessed!" 
she says. Clay people 
morph from vases,- 
some peelc out from 
hearts; others are morę 
hołd, reaching out a 
hand or placing a foot 
outside the Container, 
testing the outside. 

Like many, Landau 
has struggled to make art 
and make a living, while 
determined to remain in 
"this beautiful place," as 
the New Jersey native refers to Vermont. 
In the early 1980s, she and her husband, 
Andrew Keck, ventured into production. 
With Keck managing marketing, Georgia 
and crew churned out identical art (she 
notes the irony), filling orders taken at 








Georgia Landau with some 
of her creations. 


shows ^. 

around the country. 

When Keck died of cancer in 
1996, Landau ceased production. It 
seemed like the right time to stop mak¬ 
ing dolls too. "Ld always thought my 
worlc was the thing I could do no mat- 
ter what, but it was too big a transi- 
tion," she says. After a year or so of 
working with another craftsperson, 
she began sculpting. 

This new phase suits her, and she'11 
make multiples of something if it proves 
popular. (Fat-Lady-Butter-Dishes are big 
right now.) She's pleased to have had her 
work accepted at the nationally known 
Frog Hollow galleries in Middlebury, 
Burlington and Manchester. It contin- 
ues to sell at Artisans Hand, a Montpe- 
^lier crafts gallery she 
‘Jhelped start in 1978. 

11 Morę recently, she's been 
; j a force in bringing Studio 
' $ Place Arts to Barre. Lan- 
' jidau plans to continue 
teaching at SPA, but will 
relinąuish administra- 
tive duties to spend 
morę time in her studio. 

She hopes to create 
morę custom clay por- 
traits like the one she 
recently madę of a 
woman, her mother and 
her daughter who asked 
her to sculpt them as 
■ mermaids. She's also ex- 
cited about using stone- 
ware to make larger 
pieces. She wants to 
make fountains too. "And morę peo¬ 
ple," she says, "lit people, who shine in 
different ways.... 

"Not too precious." 

Of course. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 



In the 52 Vermont State Parks, the 
simple things rise to the surface. 

To get started on your own summer 
tradition, visit www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations can be madę 11 months 
in advance. 


YERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, 
PARKS & RECREATION 
1 800-VERMONT / www.vtstateparks.com/vl 


■m yDinui u 



LOOKINC FOR SOMETHING? 


• Missing an issue of Yemnont Life ? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changing your address? 

• Any subscriptions questions? ... 
Our subscription service wants to help. 

Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7PM EST 
Monday through Saturday: 

800-284-3243 
E-mail: subs@life.state.vt.us 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round but especially in the autumn. 
Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. Be surę 
to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Advertisers 


1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Stowe 

3 Burlington 

4 Essex 

5 Waterbury Center 

6 Cabot 

7 St. Johnsbury 

8 Shelburne 

9 Ferrisburgh 
River Jct. io Middlebury 

11 Barre/Montpelier 

12 Rutland/Proctor 

13 Woodstock 

14 North Springfield 

15 Weston 

16 Stratton Mountain 

17 Manchester 

18 Putney 

19 Brattleboro 

20 Bennington 


BillingsFarm 
d* Museum 

The gateway to 
Yermonts rural heritage 

♦ Working Dairy Farm 
4 Vermont Farm Life Exhibit$ 

- Restored 1890 Farmbouse 
4 Hands-on Programs & Actwities 



Woodstock, Vermont 

802-457-2355 / www.billingsfarm.org 


Map 13 



ioo Masterpiece Quiits 
from the Shelburne Museum 

May 77 - October 26, 2003 
Shelburne Museum in Shelburne, VT 

The largest-ever special exhibition of quilts 
from one of the worlcfs most renowned quilt 
collections — features new acquisitions and 
many pieces never before 
viewed by the public. 

Group rates and guided 
tours available. 802 . 985.3346 
or www.shelburnemuseum.org 


SPONSORED BY: 



Ouilters Courlyard 


Map 8 





NEW ENGLAND 


FESTIVAL 

BLANCHE HONEGGER MOYSE 


FOUNDER AND ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 

October 3-19, 2003 

Program & Tlcket Information: 802 257 4526 
The Brattleboro Musie Center, Box B 
38 Walnut Street ■ Brattleboro. Vermont 05301 
e-mail: nebf@bmcvt.org ■ www.bmcvt.org 


Map 19 
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Mary & Alden Bryan 

MEMORIAŁ 


A Not-For-Profit Organization Established in 19 84 


Presenting 

Over 250 Artists 

Throughout the Season 

Mary and Alden Bryan, 
two distinguished American artists, 
found Jeffersonville a perfect place to paint. 
Their legacy is a tribute to artists and 
to the Village they loved. 

Open all year 

Daily 10-5 through October 
180 Main Street Jeffersonville 

(802) 644-5100 Vermont 05464 

www.bryanmemorialgallery.org 


To the world’s largest marble 
museum! Discover history, 
geology — and have fun... 


fi ud Italy 

iu\ criuont, 

try yonr hand at 
carving with our 
sculptor, browse 
our Sculpture 
Gallery... 


WILD 

SllO|>|Hllg 

inVermont 


the Museum Gift 
Shop showcases 
thousands of gifts 
madę fi om Vermont Marble; 
and marbles, fossils & gems 
from around the world... 




clieck out 

Geology 

iu Yermoiit 


Vermont and 
world geology 
comes alive in 
our hands-on 
learning room. 






Vepmont 

MARBLE 


Museiiin ći Cłift Shop 

Main St„ Proctor, VT 1-800-427-1396 
www.ve rm o n t-marble. co m 


Ais o in our aren: Neiu England Mapie 
Museum , Wilson Castle, Pico Alpine Slide, 
Manchester Outlets Csf 
The Norman Rockwell Museum 


Alden Bryan, AWS 


Map 1 


Walk tlirougli 
80 Tons of Marble 


Bryan Memoriał Gallery, 1984 


—— 

SomHhiitp Omni is OoinćOn 


Ov€R 400 8uSIN€SSCS OfFERIHG: 

SHOP PING, DINING, S€PVIC€S, 
T«€ATR€, €NT€RTAINM€NT, 
OUTDOOR £V£NTS 
& MOR£! 


Visit Historie Downtown Rutland! 


Map 12 


■S,: 


I i 'A 


1 


w :' 


tp/ngaging people in the story 
of crafts through galleries, 
craft schools, and exhibits. ^ 


Turned wood 
vessel by 
Carol Amy Roth 


BURLINGTON 

85 Church St. • 863-6458 


V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

0VER 200 JURIED ARTISTS • OPEN 7 DAYS 

www.froghollow.org 


MANCHESTER 

Historie Rt. 7-A • 362-3321 


Map 3,10 & 17 


Map 12 
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• University 
■ of Vermonti 


Champlain 

College 


Please join us for the 

2003 Governor’s Award for Excellence in the Arts 


A Ceremorty & Reception honoring 
FRANK GAYLORD 

Sculptor of the National Korean War Veterans’ Memoriał 

Friday, September 26, 2003 • 4 to 6pm 
Yermont State House in Montpelier 


FREE. Public lnvited. For information or to RSVP cali 802-828-3293 or visit our website 

www.vermontartscouncil.org 


OYMTHEATRE 

www.uvmtheatre.org 

( 802 ) 656-2094 


Map 11 


Map 3 


Remember the 
Children: 


Terezin 


Map 3 


Subscriptions available 


. Join us today! 


Selections from “I Never 
Saw Another Butterfly” 
Hopeful stories from the 
voices of the 
Holocausfs Children 
Oct. 1-12, 2003 


Metamorphoses 


written by Mary Zimmerman 
Tony Award winning 
play retelling the myths 
of Ovid... 


in a giant pool of water! 

Nov. 12-23, 2003 


The Art of 
Dining 


by Tina Howe 
A hilarious look at 
America’s love of food 
transforming the Royall 
Tyler Stage into a 
working restaurant 
Feb. 25-Mar. 7, 2004 


The Best Shopping 
Around Is Right 
Downtown. 


Ali the latest looks. Ali the 
coolest gear. Ali the Stores you 
love for you and yours. Ali right 
here at Burlington Town Center. 


Filene’s 

Williams-Sonoma 
Pottery Barn 


BURLIN GTD N 


St. Michael's 
College 


U RLINGTD N 


Lakę ” 
Champlain 


Burlington 
International 
Airport v 


Located on the Church Street Marketplace, Downtown 
Burlington, VT. Filene’s Department Storę, plus morę shops. 
Mail hours: Monday through Saturday 9:30am to 9pm; 
Sunday 11am-6pm. Customer Service 802-658-2545. 

Managed by Kravco Company. 



A .Spedal Invitation 

d.elebratingover 30 tjears in the farm and garden industoj, 
Cogers Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our newest 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spr |n g...the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Hall.. .the pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .our gft shop will sparkle with Chnstmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
displau gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

Ghristmas shop open Sept. 15th through Christmas Eve. 

^ wonderful stop for the entire familu. Open uear-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -Heb. lOth & Aug. lst -15th 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

15 Baltimore Rd., No. ^pringfield. V“fo5150 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 
1(300) 4-33-2^4-5 • www.cogersugamouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 




Johnson ‘WooCen ‘MiCCs 
fFactory Storę 


Hudson Bay 
Point Blanket 


Jackets & 
Pants for the 
Entire Family 


Main Street • Johnson. VT 


(802)635-2271 • 1-877-635-Wool 
([LUjjtiniW www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (June-Jan.) 


Map 14 


Map 1 












































PRODUCERS 


Th& Art of 
fOwe/ 

Crc^yrruwwłrip 

at the 


44th Annual 


mnr* t 


20th Annual 


Weston 

Playhouse 


fi;! 




^j^CMFTSHO 


Oct. 2,3,4 & 5, 2003 


Friday & Saturday, Oct. 3&4 ■ 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
Sunday, October 5 • 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Daily Admission • $5.00 
Gala Previevv Party, Oct. 2 - 5:30-7:30 pm 
Donation $30 
37 outstanding dealers 
Selected one of Yermont^ Top Ten Events 
Benefits historie preservation in Weston 
For information cali 802-824-4100 


COLUMBUS DAY WEEKEND 

Fri, Oct. 10 - Noon-5 pm 
Sat/Sun, Oct. 11 &12 - 10 am-5 pm 

47 Juried Vermont Artisans in a beautiful setting 

"A Top Ten Fali Event - 2002' 

l /ermont Chamber of Commerce 
www. westoncraftshow.com 


Weston Playhouse on the Green 
Route 100, Weston, VT 
Admission: $5.00 

Benefits Weston's Old Mili Museum & Craft Building 


Two priceless gems in one treasured setting. Weston,Yermont 


Map 15 


umallvt.com 


Whai Vermont Tasies Like 


Experience the flavor ofVermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie 
syrup, cob-smoked ham, 
aged cheddar cheese, 
and other specialty foods. 


FREE samples 
Open 7 days a week 
FREE Catalog 


1 -800-993*2546 • www.dakinfarm.com 
Route 7, Ferrisburgh *100 Dorset St., S. Burlington 


Map 3 


Over seventy 


U NIVERSIT Y 
MALL 


Dorset Street at Williston Road, South Burlington, Vermont 
Monday- Saturday: 9:30am - 9:30pm • Sunday. llam - 6pm 
(800)863-1066 


Vermont’s largest 
enclosecl 
shopping 
center... 
featuring 
quality local 
and national 
specialty shops. 


Choosejrom a variety ofplaces 
to eat in the Garden Cafe Food 
Court... including Applebee ’s 
Neighborhood Grill & Bar. 


Enjoy a selection of major 
department Stores...Sears, 
JCPenney, and 
The Bon ♦ Ton. 


Yermont Hand Crafters 

51st Annual Ijoj^day Craft Show 

W 

Vennont's Original, 

Oldest and Best 
Fine Craft Fair 


Raku-Jirea vase 
bv Irene Lederer L(iCrvix 


November 20-23, 2003 
Sheraton Conference Center 
South Burlington, Yermont 
www.vennonthandcrafters.com 
1-800-373-5429 


H I L D E N E 

FOL 

1 A G E 

a 

CRĄpy. 

F E S T 1 V A L 

HILDENE 

M EADOWS 

OCTOBER 

3 , 4 & 5 


A Wonderful Selection 
of Juried Art and Fine 
Craft Objects under 
Elegant Heated Tents 

Winę Tasting 

Fabulous Magician 
Bob Sheets 

Autumn Kids' Activities 

Special Section: 
"Off the Grid" 
Alternative Energy and 
Sustainable Living 

Delicious Food 


10-5 daily; Adult adm. $7 
For morę information cali 
802/362-2100 or visit 
www.craftproducers.com 


Exit 14E 
off 1-89 


University 

Inn 


University 

Mail 


Williston Road 


Convenient to Interstate 89. Take Exit 14E, 
tum right onto Dorset Street. 


Map 3 & 9 


Map 3 


Map 17 
















































2 5 T 11 A N N I V E R S A R Y 
C E L E B R A r I O N 

Daily Tours. Concorts, Evenrs 
Craft Fairs, Car Show. Trails 
Gardens, Youth Camps, Polo 

MANO UiSTliR, Vl-K\1()NT 
802 362-1788 www.hildenc.org 


. u Vermont 
^ Covered Bridge 
Museum 


Vermont 

Arts § Fii^e Craft 
Fe.stlva l 


August 23 
through 
September 1 

Stratton Mountain 

Over 300 
juried artists 

1 -800-STRATTON 
www.VtArtsFestival.com 


Robert Todcl l.incolns 

) ene^ 




Map 17 


at the Bennington Center for the 
Natural & Cultural Arts 


Tuesday-Sunday 10:00 to 5:00 
VT Route 9 at Gypsy Lane, Bennington VT 
802-442-7158 www.benningtoncenterforthearts.org 


The 


Yermont 


Folklife 


Center 


Preserving the voices and 
traditions of Yermont 




Gallery & Gift Shop 


3 Court Street 


80 ^ 8 ^ 96 ^^^ w. ve rmb nt fol kii 


Map 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 

& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Furniture, 

Pottery, Glass 
& Morę! 

• The Bennington 
Battle thru 12/31 

• Jane Stickle Quilt 
9/8-10/20 

OPEN DAILY 

75 Main St. (Rt. 9), Bennington, VT 
(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum. org 


Map 20 


Map 20 


Map 16 




Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 


Lakę & Lodge Storę 


"SQ Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
Sd Antlers & Taxidermy—Moose Heads 
"Sc* Philip R. Goodwiri Prints 
SD Pendleton Blankets 
Sd Ibex Clothing 

.SD French Wines 802 74 8'2 42 3 


370 RA1LR0AD ST.. ST. J0HNSBURY, VT 


21 ST ANNUAL 
STOWE FOLIAGE 
& CRĄp-y. 

FESTI VAI_ 

STOWE EVENTS FIELD 
OCTOBER 10 , 11 8t 12 


m 



A Wonderful Selection 
of Juried Art and Fine 
Craft Objects under 
Elegant Heated Tents 

Winę Tasting 

Fabulous Magician 
Bob Sheets 

Live Musie with 
Patti Casey 

Autumn Kids' Activities 

Special Section: 

0 "Off the Grid" 
Alternative Energy and 
Sustainable Living 



10-5 daily; Adult adm. $6 
For morę information cali 
802/253-7321 orvisir 
www.craftproducers.com 
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Map 7 
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KOCK OF AGES QUARRIES 
PLEASE DROP IN 



Shiiltlc Tours 10 
Worlds Largest Granile Ouarry: 

Guided tours to cutting operation. Smali fee. 

• June to mid-Oct., Mon.-Fri. 9:15-3:00. 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct,. 
Mon.-Sat. 9:15-3:00. 

V isitors Center: 

Video, historie photos. unique stone gifts, 
historie (inactive) quarry. Free admission. 

• May to Oct. (closed July 4). 
8:30-5:00. Sun. 12:00-5:00. 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct.. 
Mon.-Sun. 8:30-5:00. 

Manufacturing: 

Hand camng of statuary. polishing, 
and cutting. Free admission. 

• Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30, closed 
holidays, vacations. 

Rock of Ages \'isitors Center 

773 Graniteville Road. Graniteville. VT 
1-89. exit 6 802-476-3119 
www.rockofages.com 
visitor@Barre.rockofages.com 


Map 11 


ES5EX OUTLETS 
& Cl N EMA 



National Factory Outlet Stores 
Local Vermont Specialty Shops 
State-of-the-Art Stadium Seating Cinema ! j 



Map 4 



Come Taste 


the Best 

LTtłnwmtm 

L Cheddar 
i/i the World 

Cabot Visitors’ Center 

Cabot Annex Storę 

Tour the Creamery 

Nibble our samples 

Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, VT 

Rte. iOO.Waterbury, VT 

800-837-4261 

1 

802-244-6334 

www.cabotcheese.com 


Map 5 & 6 



Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli-cafć and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty foods and gifts 

6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 ' Putney, VI’ 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 19-1 at Exit 4 

Map 18 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

2003 MADĘ IN YERMONT 



MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Jaime Laredo, conductor and violin 
Karen Kevra and Albert Brouwer flute 
PROGRAM 

Vivaldi: Concerto forViolin & Flute in d minor 

J. S. Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 

Moyse: Variation IV from Introduction, 

Theme, and Variations 
Tnoy Peters: TBA (commissioned work) 

Haydn: Symphony No. 68 


DATES.TIMES and LOCATIONS 


Wednesday 

Sept. 24 

Manchester 

Thursday 

Sept. 25 

Castleton 

Friday 

Sept. 26 

Johnson 

Saturday 

Sept. 27 

Middlebury 

Sunday 

Sept. 28 

Brattleboro 

Wednesday 

Oct. 1 

Vergennes 

Thursday 

Oct. 2 

Lyndon 

Friday 

Oct. 3 

Lebanon, NH 

Saturday 

Oct. 4 

Duxbury 

Sunday 

Oct. 5 

Derby Linę 


INFORMATION 

800-VSO-9293 • www.vso.org 

Map 3 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

Appreciation from Austria 

In 1998 Jennifer Rogers from Brook- 
field lived with us in Hartberg, Austria, 
on an AFS program. Two years later we 
stayed with her family for some days. So 
we were shown round and got to lenow 
lovely Vermont. Ever sińce, Jennifer's 
parents, Carol and Marvin Rogers, have 
sent us a gift subscription to Vermont 
Life and so I became a reader of your 
beautiful magazine. I have become fa- 
miliar with everything that goes on in 
your region, so that I really feel at home 
in Vermont. The pictures are a dream, 
the articles examples of positive report- 
ing, the stories of high ąuality. 

With this letter I wanted to thank you 
for the homey feeling you produced 
within me for a foreign country. There 
are so many negative U.S. films in our 
media that your paper is real bliss, show- 
ing that unspectacular lives are worth 
reporting about and that ordinary people 
are doing good by doing their jobs for 
the community and themselves with- 
out great glamour or crime. For me you 
managed to put the U.S. way of life in its 
true light again. 

Solweig Leeb, PhD 

Hartberg, Austria 

Wometi Captains of Lakę Champlain 
I appreciated a Marylander's letter 
[Summer 2003] about women ferryboat 
captains on Lalce Champlain, wonder- 
fully explored in the Winter issue. The 
record of Captain Philomene Daniels as 
the "first woman to receive a pilot li- 
cense in this country" includes her re- 
spectable married status, skippering with 
her husband, Louis Daniels. In starle con- 
trast is the career of Ellen Shappy Ploof, 
wife of Sylvester Ploof, part of a Lalce 
Champlain community described as "pi- 
rates" in the 1920s. She became Cap¬ 
tain Ellen, employed to captain her own 
boat on canal loclcs, much elevated from 
maligned ranlcs. The Ploofs live on in 
law school classes nationwide, still stud- 
ied as the plaintiffs in the 1904 wreclc of 
their houseboat on Lalce Champlain off 
the shores of Garden Island and Thomp¬ 
son^ Point, Charlotte. 

Katherine Teetor 

Middlebury 

Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us. 
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Waitressing the West Hill Church Supper 


ByEMILY Libby Marshia 
Photographed by 
Robert Eddy 


F or as long as I can remember, 
the first weekend in October has 
meant the chicken pie supper at 
the West Hill Methodist Church in 
Chelsea. 

My family and friends — locals and 
flatlanders alike — return year after 
year to the churcłTs crowded back 
room for steaming chicken pie, sooth- 
ing gravy and choice homemade pies. 
Often, you sit across from someone 
you've never met; sometimes you 
never even learn his or her name be- 
cause all you do is eat and eat. 

The church is tucked in the center 
of the West Hill community, over the 


hill from Brookfield. The supper is one 
of the last events of the year before the 
building is closed for the winter. When 
I was a child, an addition was built to 
accommodate it ; until then the pews 
were moved aside and patrons dined in 
the sanctuary. The floor of the addition 
is cold concrete, the dishes mis- 
matched but sparkling clean, the ta- 
bles covered with vinyl cloths. It is the 
coziest setting imaginable. 

When I was growing up nearby, this 
night was one of the social events of the 
season. After wolfing down their meals, 
all the kids met in the cemetery to play 
ghost. It was the one time that living on 
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the hill (in the boonies, as my village 
friends put it) paid off. On this one night, 
all the lcids who lived within walking 
distance of the Stores in town actually 
wanted to hang out on the hill. We ran 
and screamed and scared the daylights 
out of each other for hours, or so it 
seemed, until our parents beckoned us to 
the car. 

But I always got to play longer than the 
others because my mother had wait- 
ressed at the supper every year for as 
long as I could remember. She would 
arrive before the first seating and spend 
hours rushing out to the tables with a 
fresh bowl of sąuash, a mug of Kool-Aid 
or a tray featuring a dozen lcinds of pie. 

When I grew too cool for ghosts in 
the graveyard, I waited for my chance 
to come fuli circle. Every year, I antici- 
pated being asked to waitress, but it 
never happened. 

I went away to college and for the 
first time missed some chicken pie 
suppers. Then I moved away from town 
and missed some morę. I even had the 
nerve to live in Chelsea — but off West 
Hill — for a while. This wasn't increas- 
ing my chances. Then, my husband 
and I moved to the same house where 
my parents had marlced my growth in 
increments on the pantry door casing. 
Two years ago, I was asked to wash 



Emily Marshia and her mother; Judy 
Libby, headfor the West Hill 
Methodist Church with their pies. 
Riglnt, Emily at work. Opposite page, 
the church, in the hills of Chelsea. 


dishes at the supper, and stumbled into 
an opportunity — replacing someone 
who was supposed to waitress. 

Oh, the glory of serving those piping 
hot dishes of freshly mashed potatoes 
or hearing the oohs and aahs as I ap- 
proached the table with an array of 
pies on my tray! I had romanticized it 
for years. In some ways I think I was 
secretly taking credit for the endless 
compliments for how amazing the 
food tasted. But I still felt as though I 
had fallen into circumstance rather 
than being chosen. I didn't feel as 
though I deserved the same apprecia- 
tion as the women who have thinned 
their aprons over the years serving the 
chicken pie, pouring coffee and refill- 
ing piekle bowls. 

I say this with complete sincerity. 
These women are our town's grand- 
mothers, great-aunts, baby-sitters and 
cousins. And at the chicken pie supper 
they are doting mothers to everyone at 
their tables, forever insisting that you 
have one morę helping. I have adored 
these women all my life. 

After that successful outing, an 
honor awaited: Last year I was asked to 
be one of them, to waitress alongside 
my mother. I was even asked to make 
two pies. I had earned my place. 

• 

On the night of the supper, my 
mother and I slip in the back door of the 
church, balancing two pies each. It is 
4:30 p.m., and word is that the 5 p.m. 
seating is already sold out. The church 
lawns and the road are lined with cars 
and trucks, many bearing green license 
plates, some with lighter-colored, morę 
Southern license plates. Friends and 
strangers have packed into the pews for 


an hour's worth of conversation before 
a place can be set for their ticket num- 
ber. I have managed to get my hands 
on eight tickets for the 7 p.m. seating for 
a group of my friends whom I had prom- 
ised could eat at my table. 

Out back in the dining area, I get my 
table assignment and begin gathering 
hot dishes of food from the kitchen's 
service window. I am nervous, I feel very 
overdressed and I am really hungry. As 
I wait in linę with the other waitresses 
for a baslcet of hot rolls for my table, I 
glance above the window. Several black 
and white photographs hang in a linę 
on the wali. They capture a few clusters 
of women, all members of the churclTs 
"Do Your Best Club," which was the 
original group to organize and put on 
the chicken pie suppers. 

One photo bears the weathered cap- 
tion "Do Your Best Club at Libbys , . ,/ 
The picture was talcen at the home of 
my great-grandparents, Frank and Fan¬ 
nie Libby. It is now my home, passed 
on to my husband and me a year ago 
by my parents. My great-grandmother 
stood with a group of her neighbors 
then, just as I do in this moment. I 
take a deep breath, one of sentiment 
and humility: I belong here. 

I finish setting my table: A bowl 
each of mashed potatoes, sąuash, 
coleslaw, gravy; two lcinds of piekłeś, 
cranberry sauce, a pot of hot coffee and 
a basket of rolls. I checlc with Vivian, 
my bubbly, outspoken neighbor, to see 
if my table is complete. She no longer 
waitresses, but she still wears her worn 
apron. Now she serves the chicken pie 
from one of two stations. 

The women who serve chicken pie 
are lilce the ambassadors of the event. 














Robert Carl Williams 


Residential Commf.rciai 


CONIEMPORARY TRADITIONAL 


Rencwation Land Pi anning 


Pittsheld, VT Teł 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 



Geo. Ainley 


Fine Windsor Chairs 

666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802 - 263-5217 



CHICKEN PIE 


They have served their time as run- 
ners, and now they relax and savor the 
honor of spooning a perfect biscuit 
onto a piąte surrounded by steaming 
chicken and seasonings. Others cut 
and organize the dozens of decadent 
dessert pies. These women are the 
gems of the supper. They are the ones 
who come to mind when I recall the 
experience in my childhood. 

Vivian seans my table and gives me 
an approving nod. At that moment, 
Sandy, one of the event's two organiz- 
ers, yells, "Are we mady?" I chime in 
with my fellow waitstaff that, indeed, 
we are. 

We stand at the edge of the room as 
our patrons make their way to a seat. 
Waitresses save spots at their table for 
family or friends they lcnow will pass 
through the door. The air is rich with 
gratitude — please's and thank-you's 
galore. When every chair is filled at my 
table, I hop in linę at Vivian's little 
table, waiting for my first servings of 
chicken pie. There are no trays; there 
is no ordering. It is a family-style sit- 
down dinner. You get what you get and 
this satisfies everyone. 

I know very few people at my table. 
The majority are in their golden years. 
Some tell me they tour the suppers in 
the area each year. Others make the 
West Hill Church their only stop. They 
have come from New Jersey and New 
Hampshire, Tunbridge and Braintree. 
Some are here tonight because they 
read my story about this event in our 
local newspaper, The Herald of Ran- 
dolph. One woman tells me she came 
"because you touched my heart, not 
because I was hungry." As she is about 
to leave, she places her hand over minę 
on the back of her chair. As I help her 
to her feet, she gives my hand a firm 
sąueeze, loeks eyes with me, and whis- 
pers, "Thank you, my dear." 

No one mentions that the roads to 
get here are winding and dark. No one 
mentions that they aren't surę if they 
can find their way home. Everyone 
simply savors the food and exchanges 
satisfied expressions. 

As the bowls empty, I refill them. I 
provide drinks and produce an amaz- 
ing display of pies for my guests to 
choose from. This is my favorite part. 
Everyone's eyes light up when they 
spy the flavor that strikes their fancy. I 
shoot back and forth to the pie corner 


like a crazed woman, trying to ensure 
that all my guests are able to get their 
first choices. Two seatings fly by. 

For the finał seating, my table is filled 
with my closest friends. They tease me 
about getting seconds and make me 
guess what they would like to drink. 
Some of them are regulars; for some 
this is their first supper. There is sur- 
prisingly little time for visiting; we ex- 
change glances that tell me they know 
how important this is to me. For the 
most part, I stand aside and watch them 
eat. Before I know it, I am displaying 
the pies. Pickings are slim toward the 
end because this has been a record- 
breaking night. Not only have all three 
seatings sold out, but we have also sent 
home almost 80 takeout meals. 

I manage to snag the last piece of 
chocolate cream pie, a slice of gold at 
this point, for my 4-year-old buddy, 
MaCaden. In the frenzy of cleanup and 
setup for the workers' meal, I don't 
even share a goodbye with my friends. 
They saunter out of the church mas- 
saging their stomachs and buttoning 
their coats. 

• 

The last meal of the evening is 
shared by those who work to make it 
happen. We set the tables for about 30 
people. My legs are tired from standing 
on the cold concrete floor for morę 
than three hours. Men and women 
twice my age, who have been standing 
much longer, wouldn't think to com- 
plain. It is ąuiet, and the clinking of 
forks on dishes echoes in the room. 
Moisture from the steam of cooking 
drips from the Windows. 

There is an extraordinary diversity of 
people surrounding me. There are the 
chicken pie servers, the aging but solid 
personalities of a changing hill commu- 
nity. There is Marilyn, one of the event's 
organizers, my neighbor who finally 
asked me to waitress. She still orches- 
trates the annual Christmas program 
that I took part in as a child. Her sons are 
two of my best childhood friends. Like 
my mother, Marilyn married a Chelsea 
boy and moved here 30 years ago. Now 
their generation is becoming the grand- 
mothers of the community. 

There is the next generation up, who 
grew up and married locally and com- 
mit many of their retired days to vol- 
unteer projects such as this. There are 
my newer neighbors who have moved 
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here from out of State to start their 
families and live the simpler life. 
There is Charlie, the epitome of a 
quiet, gentle man, my parents' neigh- 
bor to the north, who always sells the 
tickets at the door. There are the 
dozens of strong, dedicated women 
who never make plans for the first Fri- 
day in October or the two to three days 
before that because they will be cook- 
ing sąuash, deboning whole chickens 
and rolling out biscuits. 

Until this moment, many of them 
had never aged in my eyes. Even now, 
they have not grown older: I have. My 
perspective has changed and I cherish 
my new vantage point. I cherish my 
meal with them as never before. 

Rather than measuring myself 
against my neighbors, I find myself 
enriched by their presence. It instills 
a sense of simplicity and humble- 
ness deep inside me. Unlike my self- 
analytical generation, these people do 
not ponder their existence, they sim- 
ply live it. There are no ąuestions 
lilce "Where are you from?" or "What 
do you do?" We all must eat, and so 
we do. 

I have a sign in my kitchen that reads 
"Give me the simple life." And this 
night I served and tasted the simple 
life. It was rich and grand, yet home- 
cooked and cozy — one of the things in 
life that needs no elaborate explana- 
tion or decoration because it is familiar 
to the memory in your heart. 

Tonight was simple because it re- 
minded me that sharing a hot meal 
with good neighbors is a timeless act 
of friendship. Sharing a hot meal with 
strangers speaks of peace and trust. 

The simple life, for me, has never 
held so much flavor and so much 
meaning. 

• 

This year's West Hill Methodist 
Church supper will be Friday, Octo¬ 
ber 3, at 5, 6 and 7 p.m. or until all are 
served. There are no reservations. For 
information and directions, cali (802) 
685-4601. 


Emily Libby Marshia lives in Chelsea with 
her husband, Kevin, and their twin daugh- 
ters. She hopes to work at this year’s supper 
unless the impending arrival of their third 
child interferes. She is a correspondent for 
The Herald of Randolph. Robert Eddy is 
chief photographer for The Herald. 
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F orty years ago, when I moved to Vermont, it was still the custom 
to burn barns. The bigger and older the barn, the morę likely it was 
to get burned. 

Who would do a dreadful thing like that? Weil, mostly people like 
me. Newcomers to the State, I mean,* you could cali us first-generation Ver- 
monters. Not that we didn't get encouragement from sixth- and seventh- 
generation Vermont neighbors, especially those who belonged to the local 
yolunteer fire department. 


By Noel Perrin 
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Restorer Jeremiah B. 
Parker repairs a beatn in 
a barn in Hartland. 


The way it worked was 
like this: Somewhere in 
the State a farmer retired 
and sold his place. The 
new owners didn't farm. 
What they did do was re- 
model the house, have a 
fresh coat of paint put on, 
fix up the driveway, get rid 
of any old worn-out 
pickup trucks that hap- 
pened to be sitting out in 
the yard, maybe have some expensive tree work done. 

Naturally all these improvements attracted the at- 
tention of the town listers. Sometime in that first year 
they came by and reassessed the place. 

Within days after they got their next tax bill the 
new owners went out and took a good look at the old 
barn that had come with the place. In the loft there 
were still a few bales of faded hay. There were plenty 
of beams so old they'd been sawed with an up-and- 
down saw. There were cattle stanchions and an old hay 
rake. Nonę of this was of the faintest use to the new 
owners, except maybe the hay, if they were going to 
start a garden and needed mulch. The market for barn 
boards and old beams as yet barely existed. So when 
they heard about some people in the next town who 
had gotten rid of their barn and thus saved a tidy bit on 
taxes, they were interested. That autumn the town 


of barn that's built right onto the house. Bum it and you 
burn the whole place. 

But I don't think I'd actually have done it, because 
in those first years I was learning fast about country life. 
I began to see that I might have a use for the barn — 
as indeed I did, once I got my nerve up and started mak- 
ing a little hay. 

And ąuite apart from use, I also fell in love with the 
banTs cathedral-like ąualities. (A hayloft is indeed 
lofty.) Instead of deconstructing the barn, or having it 
bulldozed, I repainted it. Classic barn red, of course. It 
took 16 gallons. Plus one galion of white for the trim. 
Those old boards were thirsty. 

Painting a structure as large as a barn can be dreamy 
work, especially if it's a structure one has come to 
love. I found that about two-thirds of my mind stayed 
focused on paint cans and ladder hooks, while the 
other third could dreamily wander from subject to 
subject. Often it opted to stay right there in the barn- 
yard, thinking about the futurę of barns in generał and 
old Vermont barns in particular. Remember: This was 
still the age of barn burning. 

On one especially nice painting day, I was taking a 
little break in the shade of a witch elm when an idea 
came dreamily into my head. Why couldn't there be 
a foundation devoted solely to the welfare of barns? 
To making surę that as few as possible went up in 
flames or were doomed to spend a decade doing a 
slow collapse. 

I liked the idea so much that I allowed it to pretty 
much take over my barn fantasies. It's not that I sup- 
posed there would ever be a barn foundation (except the 
kind madę of Stones or concrete); it was just fun to plan 



nstead of deconstructing the barn. or liaving it buli- I 
dozed, I repainted it. Classic barn red, of course. It took I 
16 gallons. Plus one galion of white for the trim. 

Those old boards were thirsty. 

out what such a foun¬ 
dation, if it could have 
existed, would do. 

I lcnew two things 

right off. First, the American Barn Foundation, as I in- 
stantly named it, would never do anything that re- 
ąuired business clothes. Second, it would operate on a 
very smali budget. Not tiny, mind you. A foundation 
without money is a poor foundation. (And I guess the 
previous sentence contains a poor joke.) 

That first name lasted about two days. Then a lit¬ 
tle cloud of reality came blowing past the ladder on 
which I stood working Haddam Barn Red paint into 
old, dry clapboards. 


yolunteer fire department came at their invitation and 
deliberately set fire to the barn. It madę a good train- 
ing session. But now there was one less beautiful old 
building in the State. 

This was a scene I watched several times. On my 
own road, for example, there were six places that still 
had their barns when I arrived. Two were smali barns 
of no special distinction, hardly morę than sheds. But 
four were big handsome ones. The very year I came, one 
of those big ones was burned for practice. A few years 
later another one went. 

One of the two remaining ones belonged to me. It 
was in poor shape. I might have been tempted to try for 
a smali tax reduction myself if it hadn't been the kind 
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Connected barns in Charlotte. Vermont was the first state in the nation to offer a grant program to help restore 
and preserue historie barns, a fast-disappearing reminder of the days when most Yermonters were farmers. 


At that moment, existing nowhere except tucked 
away in one corner of my brain, it became the Vermont 
Barn Foundation. It had no office, just a couple of celi 
phones (a little anachronism is allowed in a fantasy) 
and permission to storę a modest ąuantity of building 
supplies in the currently empty barn of a friend. 

Now it's time to hire a work force — and a fairly 
sizable one. The foundation is going to put three crews 
in the field. Each will consist of two master carpenters 
and four or five college students. Ali 20 of these men 
and women have signed up for three-month summer 
jobs. Their mission: to save barns. 

And what was it all going to cost? That depended 
partly on my mood at the time sonie skeptic aslced 
me if I really believed such a cockamamie scheme 
would work. How will they go about it? In the sim- 
plest and most direct way. The first crew will oper- 
ate in central Vermont, the second in Southern 
Vermont and the third crew will talce the north. All 
three will then spend the summer going from farm 
to farm, and where there is an old barn that could 
use some structural repair, offering to do that repair. 
Free. The crew members, of course, will get paid by 
the Vermont Barn Foundation, and they'11 make de- 
cent wages. This being a fantasy, there'11 be almost 
no paperwork. Just saw work, hammer work, things 
like that. Sheer fantasy. 

Only it's not. It's sober fact. Oh, I invented the three 
crews making their slow ways across Vermont, each 
leaving a trail of newly repaired barns to delight the eye. 

But I did not invent the Preservation 
Trust of Vermont, which sporadically 
(when they have the money to do it) gives 
barn rehabilitation grants,* and I certainly 
didn't invent the State government of 


Vermont. Our legislature, be it noted, was the first in 
the nation to start a grant program for the repair and 
protection of historie barns. 

Vermont began its program ąuite modestly, you could 
even say frugally, bacie in 1992. The state's Division for 
Historie Preservation set aside $40,000 to fix up old 
barns. Six barns got done that first year — nine if you 
count separately each of the four connected barns in 
Cornwall, Vermont, the oldest of which dates from 1787. 

The first six (or nine) barns loolced so good that 
barn grants are now a fixture in the State budget. The 
annual appropriation has risen to $150,000, and the 
total number of barns worlced on stands at morę than 
125. These barns are used in many different ways. 
One of my favorites is a nicely repaired barn in which 
a ton of organie garlic gets dried each year. 

A very few simple rules have evolved, of which 
the chief is that grants from the State shall not ex- 
ceed $10,000, nor would they ordinarily be for less 
than $1,000. 

The State and the barn owner split the cost fifty-fifty. 
For example, my Ryegate neighbors Bill and Jenny 
Nelson needed new Windows in their old barn, and 
morę importantly, they needed the foundation shored 
up. The Nelsons put up $2,100, the State matched it, 
and another barn is safe for a generation or two. 

Tve heard it claimed that there are 10,000 old 
barns in Vermont, and I'm ąuite ready to believe it. It 
wasn't so long ago that there were 30,000 farms. 
There's a discrepancy here. I think maybe we need 
morę barns. 


Writer Noel Perrin is Adjunct Professor of 
Environmental Studies at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege and lives in Thetford. 


E . Know your 
. barns! 
Check out our Field 
Guide to Barns at 
www.vtlife.com. 
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By Mark Bushnell 

Photographed by 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 

encounter with the Latchis Hotel will 
k ave you with ąuestions. 

^W ander Brattleboro's lively Main Street, 
past the eclectic mix of Stores, restaurants 
and coffee shops, and you '11 come upon this 
stately art deco hotel. Overlooking the Con¬ 
necticut River and parts of downtown, the 
Latchis rises four stories and encompasses 
an entire błock. 

Your first ąuestion will probably be: What 
is this place? 

Loolc around and you'11 soon realize that 
in addition to the hotel, the building also 
contains three movie theaters, a bistro, a 
brewery, a jewelry storę, a youth theater 
group and an import storę. 

Next, you'11 probably ask: What's an am- 
bitious enterprise lilce this doing in a smali 
town like Brattleboro? Foliowed by perhaps 
the most perplexing ąuestion: How could 
this place still exist? 

After all, a downtown hotel of this ele- 
gance and stature is a holdover from an- 
other era, and anachronisms lilce this aren't 
supposed to survive. Economic necessity 
should long ago have brolcen this ąuirlcy 
conglomeration into its various parts and re- 
constituted them in a string of businesses 
along some anonymous strip development 
outside town. 

But the Latchis stands in defiance of what 
we / ve come to believe is inevitable. 

Why? 

The answer starts early last century with 
the vision of a man named Peter Latchis. It 
continues today with the hard worlc of other 
Latchis family members. In the futurę, 
thanlcs to an innovative business deal strucle 
last winter, it will be up to the local arts 
community to make surę the Latchis re- 
mains a cultural hub for Brattleboro. 


The amazing Latchis Hotel , which opened 
in 1940 , presides over the corner of Main 
and Fiat streets in Brattleboro. 

Inset, Elizabeth and Spero Latchis , zuho 
have kept the hotel operating through 
trying times. 
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The Latchis is a sort of living history museum — a place 
where you can glimpse the past and also stay overnight, 
take in a movie or grab a bite to eat. 


Spero Latchis's life has revolved 
around the building. One of his earliest 
memories is of helping inventory the 
candy supply at the family movie the- 
ater when he was 4. He left town for 
boarding school at 14, but returned 
when he was 30 to begin the resurrec- 
tion of the hotel and theater, which 
had hit hard times in the mid-1970s 
and never really recovered. 

The task took over his life. For most 
of the last 18 years, he has had time for 
little other than rebuilding the business. 
He booked movies for the theater. He 
oversaw many renovations, and often 
worked on the projects himself. He re- 
furbished the original furniture in the 
guest rooms, added two movie screens to 
the theater and jackhammered the base- 
ment's cement floor to replace the cen- 
tury-old sewer linę. And for seven years 
he was the chef at the restaurant. 

Somehow he found time to meet and 
marry Elizabeth, an interior designer 
who has helped plot the business^ fu¬ 
turę. Since 1986, Elizabeth has run the 
hotel and helped with the cinema, free- 
ing Spero to restore the building. 

"This building represented the fam¬ 
ily^ success," Spero says, explaining his 
almost fanatical commitment to the 
business. Spero's ąuiet voice and dark 
eyes make him seem sad, but then his 
mouth curls into a broad smile. 
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"It goes beyond being a business," he 
says. "You wouldn't sell it; you wouldn't 
lose it. You'd do anything to keep the 
place going, no matter what." 

Spero's loyalty goes beyond his living 
relatives, beyond his great-uncle, the 
late Peter Latchis, to Peteris father, 
Demetrius. 

As the first Latchis in America, 
Demetrius moved to Brattleboro after 
emigrating from Greece in 1901. He es- 
tablished the model for hardworking 
Latchis businessmen. Enlisting the help 
of his seven children, he built a suc- 
cessful Wholesale fruit-vending business. 
Even before he owned horses, Demetrius 
would push his fruit wagon as far away 
as Hinsdale, New Hampshire, about 
eight miles to the east. 

His son Peter had a morę modern vi- 
sion. He was captivated by the new art of 
motion pictures and thought others would 
be too. In his early 20s at the time, Peter 
took an impetuous step. He took the fam¬ 
ily savings and put it into the movie busi¬ 
ness. Peter leased a nearby hall and signed 
a deal to show movies there. 

The family was furious when they 
found out what he'd done. 

"They were going to kill him ... until 
opening night," Spero says and smiles. 

Stories involving impulsive youths 
and misappropriated family fortunes 
usually end badly. Peteris story must be 


The variety that is the Latchis, clock- 
wise from left: the theater's beautifully 
restored interior; the Lucca Bistro and 
Brasseńe; and sotne of the stunning 
Greek-inspired art in the theater. 



the exception that proves the rule. The 
money rolled in. Peter rented morę and 
morę spaces to show films, and the fam¬ 
ily saved enough to build its own theater 
in 1919 on what would be the site of 
today's Latchis Theatre. 

Family members decided Peter should 
lead the business. It was trust well 
placed. Following Peteris lead, the fam¬ 
ily would eventually own 14 theaters, in- 
cluding five they would build. 

Peteris work in the movie business 
took him to New York City, where he 
fell in love with the multifaceted ho- 
tels there. He saw them as miniaturę 
cities and decided to build one in Brat¬ 
tleboro with his three brothers. 

On the comer of Main and Fiat streets, 
his dream came to life. Sprawling over 
43,000 sąuare feet, the hotel was, ac- 
cording to an advertisement touting its 
opening in 1940, "a town within a town, 
all under one roof" and "better than the 
best hotel in New England." Named the 
Latchis Memoriał Building, in honor of 
Demetrius (perhaps to make amends for 
that little episode with the family for- 
















tune), the building contained a coffee 
shop, restaurant, banąuet room, gift shop, 
ice cream parlor, third-floor cocktail 
lounge and the state's largest ballroom. 

Since he was building during the 
Depression, Peter could hire artists 
who otherwise would have been un- 
available. Louis Jambor, a famous 
Hungarian painter, had run out of 
work in New York City, so he took a 
job at the Latchis. 

Jambor's art adorns the most impres- 
sive room in a building fuli of amazing 
spaces. Along the high walls of the grand 
1,200-seat theater, Jambor painted vi- 
brant murals depicting Greek gods, a 
tribute to the family's heritage. Columns 
and pediments fashioned out of plaster 
form a tempie along each of the side 
walls. Inside a third tempie, at the corner 
of the stage, stands a statuę of Athena. 
The constellations of the zodiac, painted 


in gold on a deep blue background, dec- 
orate the ceiling. Walking to your seat, 
you feel you are strolling through an- 
cient Athens at night. 

"I've watched people come in and 
everybody literally has their jaw drop 
open," says Spero, mimicking the ex- 
pression. "It happens every time." 

That sense of awe apparently doesn't 
fade. "Every time I come in here, I get a 
thrill," Spero says. "I probably appreci- 
ate it morę than anyone else. It's just 
magical. There is just an amazing en- 
ergy here/' 


Part of the magie might come from the 
serendipity that has surrounded the build¬ 
ing. To make the floors for the theater, 
Peter hired a young itinerant worker. Per- 
haps he never lcnew the teenager's story. 
If he had, Peter surely would have seen a 
lot of himself in the man. The 19-year-old 
had run away from his home in Boston, 
bringing only his young bride and a 
satchel of tools he'd stolen from his father. 

Spero learned the story a few years 
ago from a visitor who came just to see 
the Latchis's floors. Her father, she ex- 
plained, had grown up in a family of Ital- 
ian artisans who madę elaborate terrazzo 
floors, using marble chips set in pig¬ 
ment ed cement. Her mother had run off 
with him. Together, they had crafted 
the Latchis's magnificent floors. Their 
work is visible in the elaborate zodiac 
wheel that dominates the theater lobby 
floor, as well as in the constellations 


painted on the theater ceiling. 

The visitor, who was a jewelry de¬ 
signer, was stunned to recognize that 
the clean, curvy patterns in the hotel 
lobby's floors looked lilce miniatures of 
the patterns in her own work. 

The woman told Spero that she had 
only learned of her parents' work at the 
Latchis when her father was on his 
deathbed. He had gone on to craft floors 
for Hollywood mansions and create spe- 
cial effects for movies, but in the end he 
told her he was proudest of his work in 
Brattleboro. It was his first job. 


Several years ago, when a driver acci- 
dentally veered off Main Street and into 
the cinema's entrance, the only casualty 
was the ticket booth's terrazzo facing. 

Spero and Elizabeth found a family- 
owned business in Boston that could 
repair the terrazzo. The company dis- 
patched an artisan who had worked there 
most of his life. He was at least in his 
late 70s, Spero recalls. It was his last 
job. Driving north, he probably expected 
it would be a mundane repair. But when 
he saw the Latchis's intricate floors, he 
cried. "People shouldn't be allowed to 
walk on this," the man told Spero. 
"These floors should be in a museuml" 

In a way, they are. The Latchis is a sort 
of living museum — a place where you 
can glimpse the past and also stay 
overnight, take in a movie or grab a bite 
to eat. 

But keeping a massive, 65-year-old 
building intact, and the businesses 
within it profitable, is difficult. After 
about 15 years of giving their lives to the 
business, Spero and Elizabeth admitted 
they were tired of the struggle. They 
started looking for alternatives. 

Spero had often envisioned the place 
as a performing arts center, but efforts to 
lease the theater to a nonprofit didn't 
pan out. Then in the spring of 2000, Paul 
Bruhn, director of the Preservation Trust 
of Vermont and an acąuaintance of the 
Latchises, was staying at the hotel. 

One of the goals of Bruhn's organiza- 
tion is to keep downtowns yibrant, so he 
asked Elizabeth if she would help with 
the Preservation Trust's work to assist in 
restoring and reopening the vacant 
Windham Hotel in Bellows Falls. 

"I told him one project like this is 
enough for one lifetime," says Elizabeth, 
standing behind the hoteLs curving front 
desk and gesturing to the building 
around her. She told Bruhn they were 
hoping to sell the place. "And you could 
just see this light bulb go off in his head," 
she recalls. 

Bruhn remembers the moment, too. 
"This was a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
for the Brattleboro community to have a 
performing arts center," he realized. 

But the trust needed a partner. It was 
too big a project to do alone. The 
Preservation Trust hooked up with the 
Brattleboro Arts Initiative [BAJ], which 
was a new, promising organization 
hoping to create a large performance 
space in town. 

It was a good match. 

"We were dazzled by the main theater 
and its potential as a community and vi- 
(Continued on page 77) 



The theater lobby's terrazzo floors depict the zodiac. 
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Rutland Herald 


By Susan Keese 
Photographs by Aldo Merusi 



THE LEGACY OF 


I f you lived anywhere near Rutland in the 
1940s, '50s or '60s, chances are you knew 
about Aldo Merusi, the Rutland Herald's 
ubiąuitous photographer, a tali, well- 
dressed man with a vigorous stride and a big 
Speed Graphic camera slung around his neck. 

Whatever was happening in the political, 
civic or social life of central Vermont, Merusi 
was likely to be in the middle of it. 

"Every phase of community activity has come 
into the view of his camera," the Herald wrote 
when Merusi retired in 1974. "There were fires, 
fatal accidents, every regular and special session 
of the legislature sińce 1943, local personalities, 
high school athletics ... and the family activities 
of thousands of people in Rutland and all over 
Vermont." 

Merushs work, the tens of thousands of mo- 
ments he captured in four decades of daily pho- 
tojournalism, was done with a sense of timing 
and composition so strong that the pictures — 
lit by the ever-present flashbulb of the era and 
recorded in striking detail on 4-by-5-inch black 
and white negatives — still stop contemporary 
yiewers in their tracks. 


Aldo Merusi 


In 40 Years as a Rutland Herald Photographer, 
He Compiled a Rich Record of Life in Yermont 
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When teleoision arrived in the rural town 
ofRupert in 1948 , Memsi was there to 
record the moment as fascinated yonng 
oiewers watched in the local generał 
storę. It was the kind of place where you 
could get almost anything, from motor 
oil to sancepans, garden seeds and a 
look at the futurę. 

Opposite page, the photographer in 
action covering a Rutland paradę. 



Three straws, one soda at Shangraw's 
Pharmacy in Rutland, 1947. 
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Norman Rockwell , who lived 
and illnstrated American life in 
Arlington, bowls artfnlly. 



A memorable moment of the 
mid-1950s: Stndents from 
Rutland's Longfellow School 
examine the damage after getting 
the new polio vaccine. 


Although Memsi seems to have 
stumbled into the job of newspaper 
photographer, he had an innate 
sense of composition and knew how 
to tell a story on film, whether 
the occasion was a car accident 
or a local celebration. 



The Rutland that Merusi documented was a prosperous 
raił hub with a thriving downtown where the women were 
well-dressed, the boys were rough-and-tumble but whole- 
some, and local heroes were celebrated with parades. To the 
modern eye the city seems as glamorous as a movie set and 
as American as a Norman Rockwell painting. 

Merusi photographed Rockwell. He photographed Robert 
Frost and Grandma Moses and Bette Davis when she came 
to Rutland to sell war bonds. He photographed five presi- 
dents: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John 
F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson and Richard M. Nixon ; he 


also photographed Ronald Reagan when the actor visited 
Ludlow for a General Electric plant promotion in the 1950s. 
He was eąually at ease with politicians, socialites, celebri- 
ties, criminals and the police. An inveterate wisecracker, he 
considered them all fair gamę for his biting, ironie humor. 

"Would you like time to comb your hair?" he might in- 
ąuire of a bald-headed subject. According to his Rutland 
Herald obituary, he once asked a temperance group if its 
members would care to relax with a drink before he took 
their picture. The faces in the resulting photograph were ap- 
propriately Stern, the Herald noted. 
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A rnilitary paradę makes its way down Merchants Row, the heart of downtown 
Rutland, during the American Legion Cotwention in July of!942. 
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Although Menisi's specialty was news, he took striking feature 
photos as well, such as this one of a woman strolling past the 
shadows of cars parked along Merchants Rozo in 1939. 


Merusi was not above coaching his subjects to get the pic- 
ture he had in mind. Some of his human interest shots are 
obviously stage-managed: three teens with three straws sip- 
ping one drink at a Rutland soda fountain, children tossing 
up their books and report cards en masse on the last day of 
school. 

"He had a knack for putting people at ease and getting 
them to do what he wanted," says Jean Swain, a former Her¬ 
ald employee. 

"There was never any ąuestion that he was both the best 
known and recognized as the best at his trade when it came 
to taking informal photographs of individuals or groups in 
action," Herald publisher Robert W. Mitchell wrote. 

Merusi was born in 1908 in Littleton, New Hampshire, 
where his parents, Italian immigrants, ran a grocery busi¬ 


ness. In 1918 the family moved to Randolph and opened a 
storę, Merusi's, that remained a fixture in town through 
the 1980s. 

Attending Randolph High in the 1920s, he was a star ath- 
lete, eąually gifted in basketball and baseball. In later years 
he repeatedly wrote to the Randolph paper commemorating 
his pitching prowess on the anniversary of his famous no- 
hitter, when — according to Merusi — he struck a batter 
out with a single pitch so slow the player swung at it three 
times before it hit the catcher's mitt. Two Vermont gover- 
nors, Philip Hoff and Deane Davis, issued proclamations 
honoring the apocryphal feat. With typical tongue-in-cheek 
bravado, Merusi later wrote that the proclamations assured 
both governors a place in history. 

As a high school student Merusi also wrote sports stories 
for the Randolph Herald and News. After high school he 
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A boot shine in downtown 
Rutland in the days immediately 
after World War II. 



went on to Boston University, where he studied journalism. 
Years later he would write rhapsodically about the luminar- 
ies he encountered in his Boston days. 

After college he returned to Vermont and set about find- 
ing work as a newsman. He worked for the Barre Evening 
Argus for a year before the Rutland Herald hired him as a 
reporter in 1935 for $20 a week. 

The paper didn't retain anyone specifically to do photog- 
raphy in those days, but by the late 1930s the camera had 
fallen into Mcrusi's hands. In 1941 he was named State edi- 
tor, a position he held for most of his years at the Herald. 
The job included the sometimes exasperating task of shep- 
herding the paper's fleet of local correspondents. And 
though he never officially held the title of photographer, he 
embraced photography nonetheless, and it was in making 
pictures that he madę his reputation. 


Smiles and spring finery at the last 
dance of the year at Rutland 
Junior High School, circa 1960. 



Merusi's file ofphotos is 
jammed with pictures ofkids 
being kids. This one was 
dated 1939. 
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TJte procession marking the Feast of the Assumption 
passes St. Peter's Church in the Italian section 
ofRutland in 1955. 



"He was a very hot cameraman," says Jean Swain, who 
went to work for the Herald as a young reporter in 1945. 
"He was always right there whenever there was anything 
newsworthy." 

Merusi liked to be first on the scene when anything was 
happening. One reporter, after riding with him in the Her¬ 
ald car, said he drove "like the hammers of heli." The State 
police once lodged a complaint after he cut in front of a 
cruiser en route to an accident. 

During his career Merusi wrote under at least two pseu- 
donyms: One was Panther Pete, a curmudgeonly back- 
woodsman who periodically investigated sightings of 
Vermont's supposedly extinct wild catamounts. He was also 
Phil O. Sopher, a sportswriter who descended from another 
planet to predict each year's winning high school basketball 
teams. Sopher also ranked the schools' cheerleading sąuads. 


Merusi seems never to have missed an opportunity to pho- 
tograph pretty girls. He showed up regularly at cotillions and 
beauty pageants. The Herald files are fuli of photos he took 
of hometown ski champ Andrea Mead Lawrence, a two-time 
Olympic gold medalist. 

In his later years Merusi became a member of a coterie of 
local movers and shakers known as the Chowder and March- 
ing Society, who congregated on Friday afternoons at Rutland's 
Fairmont restaurant. But to his journalistic colleagues he 
seemed to become increasingly cynical and withdrawn. Swain 
believes he was disheartened by the politics and social up- 
heaval of the Vietnam era. Photographic styles had changed 
too, and the Herald newsroom was fuli of young reporters tot- 
ing 35-millimeter cameras and not particularly respectful of 
Merusi, who was then, though most of his young co-workers 

(Continued on page 81) 
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It's kard to know whether 
Menisi set out to make a picture 
that personified kids and 
summer or whether he was just 
passing by when he recorded 
this scene in Castleton in 1957. 


A football team ready for action in the 
days of the leather helmet. 





















Wood duckljohn R. Ford 


hing about Vermont in autumn 
brings metaphors to mind, ąuickly 
and naturally. It may be misleading 
to think of the “fabric” or the “han 
monies” of naturę, but that’s often 
the way our minds work. 


It’s relatively easy to sense the han 
mony in this view of Randolph 
Center, perhaps because naturę, 
though present in the photograph, 
is quite tamę. Unimproved naturę is 
obviously far less docile. And the 
human world, both in the village 
and beyond, has its disharmonies 
as well. 


Yet those who watch the changing 
seasons know that when naturę is 
left undisturbed or worked with 
carefully, she does have her rough 
harmonies, expressed in a thousand 
ways, from the mix of trees in a fon 
est to the slant of aftemoon light on 
a distant hillside. 
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Ruffed grouse/John R. Ford 


Pomfret road/Alan L. Graham 


ras fabric is woven of many 
elen^nts, and we humans are only 
one. Men may elear the trees away 
to open a field, may lay a road along' 
side for their own purposes, but the 
wider community of naturę — the 
other threads in the fabric, if you 
will — soon weave themselves into 
our world and the metaphors we 
build around it. Any landscape 
is a product, ultimately, of all 
those threads. 
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Bayley-Hazen Rc 
Peacham/Kittdra Cli 


Screech owi and prey/John R. Ford 



Bobwhite quail/John R. Ford 


r^er in the autumn world we go, we are at 
tF^f center of a complex web of perceptions, 
reactions and interactions. The fields, the forest 
and all the creatures living there are preparing 
for the coming winter. 


Walking the road, we listen for the unheard 
harmonies. Yet all the while the members of the 
“orchestra” are watching and listening, for us! 
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Early momingfog on Marshfield Pond/Andre Jenny 
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Moose/JoJw R. Ford 


Could we adopt, even for a 
moment, the mind of a moose, or 
deer or wild bird, we might be 
able to see clearly the natural 
beauty around us. But (and here’s 
the rub) we still need our own 
discriminating consciousness — 
and all its metaphors — to fully 
appreciate it. 

— T.K.S. 


o oumnetaphors help us to see 
morafdeeply into naturę, or merely 
limit our perceptions to the narrow 
width of our evenbusy minds? The 
colors of fali are, after all, subtler 
than any painters palette, morę 
complex than any fabric. 
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I he winner of the Ralph Nading 
Hill Liteiary Prize for 2003 is Bill 
Schubart's humorous recollection 
“The Black Bug, ” which Vermont 
Life is delighted to present here. 
Schubart, who grew up in Mor- 
risville, is president of Resolution 
Inc. in South Burlington, a firm of- 
fering customer service to publish- 
ers and broadcasters. He has been 
involved in Vermont public life 
for many years and has served as 
board chair of the Vermont Arts 
Council, Vermont Public Radio, 
the Vermont Folklife Center and 
on the boards of many other or- 
ganizations. His story is based, 
with a bit ofpoetic license, on an 
incident that took place in Mor- 
risville some 50 years ago. He is 
the stepson of Emile Couture, who 
figur es in the tale. 

The Ralph Nading Hill Literary 
Contest, named after the late 
writer, historian and Vermont Life 
adviser, is open to all Vermont res- 
idents. Any poem, essay or story 
is eligible. Manuscripts for the 
contest should be sent to Stephen 
C. Terry, Green Mountain Power 
Corp., 163 Acorn Lane, Col- 
chester, VT 05446-6612 by No- 
vember 15 of this year. The 
winner will receive $1,500. Previ- 
ous winners and employees of 
Vermont Life and Green Moun- 
tain Power are not eligible. 

By Bill Schubart 
Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


I n the early 1950s, Morrisville's 
closest contact with the outside 
world was its neighbor Stowe, 
where tony people had begun to 
settle to ski the Nosedive, the National, 
the Perry Merrill and the other trails 
accessible from the mountanTs single- 
chair lift. While Stowe was a smor- 
gasbord of Austrians, Norwegians and 
New Yorkers, Morrisville was a pale 
casserole of Catholics from French 
Canada and Protestants who acted as 
though they were there before the trees. 

Morrisville peopled the Mount 
Mansfield Company's trail-grooming 
snowshoe crews, liftline maintenance 
shifts and hospitality services. It was 
also where the ambulances raced 
nervous flatlanders to have their 
broken bones set by doctors French, 
Calcagni or Goddard in the wood- 
frame Copley Hospital. Orthopedics 
was the growth industry in Mor- 
risville in the Fifties. Depression, 
known then as melancholia, had not 
even achieved disease status. 

In faraway Manhattan, the emerging 
multinational Union Carbide and Car- 
borundum Corporation, lashed by the 
fear of a nuclear attack on New York 
City, had just completed a study to find 
the two places in the U.S. where such 
an attack was least likely to occur. The 
winners were Morrisville, Vermont, and 
some as yet unirrigated dunes in the 
Arizona desert. Morrisville was no 
doubt selected because of its proximity 
to Stowe's morę urbane hospitality and 
to the Montrealer, which 
steamed its way north 
daily from Grand Cen¬ 
tral Station. 

Morrisville had 
yet to hear of, 




much less form, such a thing as a re- 
gional development authority, so it did 
little morę than react with curiosity 
as the cinder bloclcs gradually took the 
shape of Union Carbide's huge 
bombproof "vital records storage cen¬ 
ter" on the Stowe Road. 

Natives would, of course, be offered 
jobs, but it was understood that it 
would reąuire the mental horsepower of 
a New Yorker to actually manage the 
place. So, perhaps because he had done 
something terribly wrong, a Mr. Slciff 
was chosen from the legions of Union 
Carbide employees in New York to 
manage the new facility in Morrisville. 
Father MacDonougłPs house was ac- 
ąuired from the Holy Family Catholic 
Church at New York prices and given 
to Mr. Skiff and his wife as a residence. 
It sat right next to the new building 
and sported a matching wood-frame 
one-car garage. The first four local em¬ 
ployees were Charlie Bailey, Emile Cou¬ 
ture, Stan Fitts and Max Trepanier. 

Their jobs were all yariants of re- 
ceiving and putting away files in boxes 
on shelves and remembering where they 
were. Max was the handyman/janitor. 
He immediately plowed up half of the 
newly acąuired building lot and planted 
the largest asparagus bed in Lamoille 
County. This reąuired liberał, freąuent 
and heady applications of manure. Mr. 
Skiff forbore this use of corporate assets 
for the time being in deference to Max's 
ability to repair yirtually anything, in- 
cluding Morrisyille^ first copier. 

This novelty cost $3,600, the price of 
a home or a fleet of cars in those days, 
and was the size of a chest freezer. It had 
dozens of lightbulbs and took eight 
minutes to produce one copy, a sort of 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Todd's idcas about 
treating wnstcs through 
nn tu ml processcs aro 
evidcnt around hitu in 
tlw South Burlington 
greenlwusc nt wltich hc 
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UVM’s John Todd 

Uses Naturę to Clean Up After Man 


I n one room of the sprawling greenhouse at 
the University of Vermont, plants are only 
part of the story. Goldfish dart around in a 
huge barrel under a film of duckweed sprin- 
kled with bright yellow water daisies. Water 
trickles down into the barrel through the roots 
of basil and spider plants nestled in drainpipe. 
Bamboo and ficus grow in the tank of an old 
porcelain toilet from which a pipę carries water 
to a thriving crop of garlic and herbs. In the back 
corner of the room, water flows through a shal- 
low tray of shiny blacie mollusks before it feeds 
into a tub of tali pond grasses. 

The contraptions that fili the greenhouse are 
not the latest in funky, Rube Goldberg-inspired 
landscape design. Each is a self-contained recy¬ 
cling system that uses natural processes — pho- 
tosynthesis; algae and plant growth; the activities 
of fish, snail and shellfish colonies — to clean pol- 
luted water and grow new marketable products 
at the same time. These systems were built by 
the ecological design students of biologist and ap- 
plied ecologist Dr. John Todd, a Distinguished 
Lecturer and Research Professor at UVM's School 
of Natural Resources. 

Ecological design, Todd says, "is the intelli- 
gence of naturę applied to human needs." Todd's 
pioneering systems use the natural environment 
as both inspiration and template. A recent book 
from MIT Press, Inventing Modern America, in- 
cludes Todd among 35 history-changing inven- 
tors, including Henry Ford and Steve Wozniak, a 
founder of Apple Computer. "By enlisting na¬ 
turę^ own processes," the book says, "he has 
created new systems for farming, aąuaculture, 
treating waste and purifying water, among other 


things. These systems ... have the potential to 
shift technology — and by extension the world — 
to a morę sustainable path." 

Instead of using harsh Chemicals to clean 
water, Todd follows nature's own restorative 
patterns by introducing living organisms that 
thrive as they consume waste in polluted water. 
Instead of pumping the soil fuli of manufactured 
fertilizers, he digs through a community's trash 
to find healthy, organie fertilizers and growing 
media for sustainable food systems. 

"If we could understand how a forest organizes 
itself — in terms of how it uses energy and ma- 
terials and nutrients and relationships," Todd 
says, "we could end up designing ecological tech- 
nologies that could reduce the negative human 
footprint on this planet by 90 percent." 

One late fali morning, a Canadian television 
crew from the Discovery Channel is fllming 
Todd in a large greenhouse just off Shelburne 
Road in South Burlington. From 1996 through 
2000, the facility used Todd's ideas to successfully 
treat 10 percent of South Burlington^ waste- 
water under a grant from the Environmental 
Protection Agency. It is now Todd's primary re- 
search laboratory and houses an evolution of his 
vision, a concept with characteristically ambi- 
tious goals. "We're trying to reinvent agricul- 
ture, create urban models for agriculture, reduce 
dependence on petroleum and create local self- 
reliance and food security," he rattles off for the 
camera without blinking. 

In the warm, moist interior of the greenhouse, 
recycled water feeds lush green leaves that reach 
to the roof. Orange and yellow canna lilies, pots 
of basil and snow-white ginger flowers perfume 


ByMELISSA Pasanen 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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the air. Bright red tomatoes wind up a 
trellis, nourished only by water from 
the aąuaculture tanks where tilapia and 
yellow perch swim. Todd and a young 
colleague lift a rack from a long tub of 
water to show the television crew a skit- 
tish group of freshwater prawns. The 
prawns are a new test about which Todd 
is especially excited because restaurants 
will pay handsomely for the sweet crus- 
taceans. Digging into a black bin, he 
brings up a fistful of fat, wriggling 
worms, soon to be fish and prawn food. 
"Ecological design is very opportunis- 
tic," he says. "We look for resources 
everywhere ... and that is coupled with 
our knowledge of local markets." 

Off in a dark corner of the greenhouse, 
pearly white oyster mushrooms sprout 
from holes cut in plump plastic bags 
stuffed with straw and spent grain from 
the Magie Hat Brewery next door. When 
the mushrooms are harvested, the bags' 
stuffing goes into the worm bin along 
with old bedding straw from a local poul- 
try farm, solids from the fish-farming 
tubs and morę spent grain. As the worms 
work through the mixture, they leave be- 
hind dark, crumbly compost that be- 
comes rich soil for flats of salad greens 
in another part of the greenhouse. Todd 
calls it an ecological jigsaw puzzle, every 
piece hooked into at least two others. He 


also describes it as an upwardly cascad- 
ing food chain. "Whatever it is that peo- 
ple don't think is valuable, we transform 
into things people want," Todd says. 

Todd traces his belief in the regener- 
ative power of naturę to watching in- 
dustrial and residential development eat 
into the woods and fields around his 
childhood home in Southern Ontario. 
"I was devastated by the destruction of 
the natural environment I grew up in," 
he says. His parents gave him a series of 
books by Louis Bromfield that showed 
"what can be destroyed can be healed," 
and the young John dedicated himself to 
studying the natural world. Eąuipped 
with degrees from McGill University 
and the University of Michigan in agri- 
culture, parasitology, fisheries and 
animal behavior, Todd began his Pro¬ 
fessional career teaching at San Diego 
State University. He soon left academia 
only to find himself doing "doom 
watch" research on both American 
coasts, monitoring the demise of the 
ocean ecosystems. "It was a direction I 
couldn't go down," he says. "Direct en¬ 
gagement with the healing properties in 
the natural world was really what in- 
terested me." 

In 1969, Todd cofounded the New 
Alchemy Institute on Cape Cod with 
his wife and close colleague, Nancy Jack 


Todd stands by the cooling towers of the wood-fired power plant in the Burling¬ 
ton Interuale. He plans to use excess heat front the plant to warm a 21,000- 
square-foot greenhouse that will produce food. Above, a tilapia, one of the fast- 
growing and tasty fish that help keep Todd's mini-ecosystems going. 
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Todd, and fellow biologist Bill McLarney. 
They established the charter goals of 
"restoring the land, protecting the seas, 
and informing the Earth's stewards." 
The path to accomplishing these goals — 
rather revolutionary at the time — was 
to blend engineering and ecology. It was, 
in Todd's words, "a search for a science 
of earth stewardship." 

During the early years, it was often a 
challenge to explain the interdiscipli- 
nary ecological design approach. The an- 
thropologist Margaret Mead — with 
whom the Todds studied sustainable 
communities in Java and Bali — said, 
"Scientists rarely understand John Todd, 
for most can only deal with a few vari- 
ables at a time." But slowly and persist- 
ently, Todd and his colleagues built 
understanding by proving that their ideas 
work. Over the last 15 years, he has 
earned four United States patents along 
with prestigious honors from the United 
Nations, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the White House and the 
Chrysler Corporation, among others. 
Time magazine named Todd a "hero of 
the planet." 

Morę than 80 systems based on Todd ; s 
vision have been successfully built 
around the world. They are cleaning the 
polluted canals that crisscross a city in 
Southern China, treating one million 
gallons a day of poultry processing waste 
in Maryland, managing chocolate fac- 
tory effluent in Las Vegas and Texas and 
restoring the uniąue ecosystem of tiny 
Palmyra Island in the Central Pacific 
Ocean. Closer to home, Smugglers' 
Notch Resort retrofitted a conventional 
wastewater treatment plant in 2000 to 
process up to 40,000 gallons of waste¬ 
water a day using an ecological system. 
Not only does it now produce less sludge 
and use less electricity, but it grows 
fresh, exotic flowers for the resort, and, 
unlike standard sewage systems, the 
sweet-smelling greenhouse provides yet 
another attraction for visitors. 












For morę information on the rangę of Ocean Arks Internationale projects or 
to arrange a tour of the South Burlington facility, go to www.oceanarks.org or 
cali Ocean Arks in Burlington at (802) 860-0011. 

For morę information on the facility at the lntervale in Burlington , go to 
www.intervale.org/afe.htm or cali Erik Wells at (802) 660-0440. 

To visit the ecological waste treatment plant at Smugglers' Notch, contact 
the public relations department at (802) 644-1156. 


It was Vermont that provided Todd 
with his first opportunity to build a com- 
mercial waste treatment system — at 
Sugarbush ski area in 1986. Although 
he and Nancy were still based on the 
Cape, their relationship with Vermont 
expanded over time and they became 
an integral part of the statek active en- 
vironmental network. In 1993, Todd co- 
founded a Burlington-based company 
called Living Technologies Incorporated. 
The environmental repair firm — which 
retains the trademarks to the company 
name and also to the term Living Ma¬ 
chines — has sińce parted ways with 
Todd and moved to New Mexico. 

Todd's Vermont connection was 
solidified by his 1997 UVM appointment, 
which was soon followed by the move of 
Ocean Arks International — the Todds' 
flagship nonprofit founded to spread the 
ideas and practice of ecological sustain- 
ability — to offices in downtown Burling¬ 
ton. Their cause may have been born in 
Massachusetts, but Nancy Todd says, 
"It's come of age in Vermont." 

In 1998, the Todds won a Charles and 
Annę Morrow Lindbergh Award for "sig- 
nificant contributions toward the bal- 
ance between technology and naturę." 
Lindbergh Foundation president Reeve 
Lindbergh, a Vermonter, now serves on 
the board of Ocean Arks. "The work they 
are doing is one of the few things that is 
really going to change the world," Lind¬ 
bergh says. "And it's a business," she 
adds. "They're not being goody-goody. 
They're not being environmental ex- 
tremists. They're running a business that 
saves children and preserves the earth 
and keeps the water clean and grows 


beautiful plants. It's one of most exciting 
things happening in business and the en- 
vironment — and it's here in Vermont." 

Don DeHayes, dean of LA^Ws School 
of Natural Resources, believes that 
Todd's presence in the State helps to 
push Vermont to the forefront of the en- 
yironmental moyement, particularly in 
forming constructive partnerships be¬ 
tween business and environmental ac- 
tivists. "John's work develops 
ecologically based projects that con- 
tribute to the economy," DeHayes says. 
"It fits the culture of a State lilce Ver- 
mont. He finds the bridge between eco¬ 
logical principles and economic yitality." 
DeHayes also stresses Todd's impact on 
building the next generation of envi- 
ronmental leaders. "He has galvanized 
students to work on real community- 
based projects, rethinking how they're 
done," says DeHayes. "And John's work 
is here. It's yisible." 

In a lecture hall at UVM's Aiken Cen¬ 
ter, Todd's enthusiasm is contagious as 
he flips through slides of lush green 
plants growing from what were once 
stagnant cesspools. Todd urges his stu¬ 
dents to study the landscape around 
them, to read naturę and learn from it, 
to ask why certain plants grow next to 
each other and how living creatures react 
to different surroundings. "Naturę is a 
symphony," Todd has written, "with all 
different kinds of instruments making 
different sounds, and collectively it pro- 
duces a sort of celestial musie. That's the 
way we should be working with ecolo- 
gies — as symphonic forms — they work 
beautifully and they will go a long way 
toward sustaining us." 


But Todd also lcnows that students 
need morę than pretty pictures and po- 
etic phrases. He includes less photogenic 
but eąually compelling graphs that prove 
the bottom-line success of ecologically 
based systems. He is careful to empha- 
size that satisfied clients include major 
food corporations and important gov- 
ernment organizations. "He malces it 
seem marketable," says one undergrad- 
uate in his class. "It's helped re-ignite the 
optimism in my life." 

After class, students linę up to talk 
with Todd, and he stays until each has 
had a turn. His bristly ginger eyebrows 
dance, and his elear blue eyes focus when 
someone asks a smart ąuestion. One 
graduate student notes how rare it is for 
someone so prominent in his or her field 
to place such a priority on classroom 
teaching. Another explains that he was 
about to start medical school when he 
learned about Todd's work. He sent an e- 
mail to Todd and, after a few conversa- 
tions and a visit, decided to come to 
Vermont to do graduate studies in eco¬ 
logical design instead. The student says, 
"It seemed a morę direct path toward en- 
gaging true social change." 

Todd plans to move the university's 
ecological design studio to Burlington's 
Intervale, where students will soon be 
able to see its guiding principles in ac- 
tion. His South Burlington site is proof- 
of-concept for a project planned in the 
Intervale, the fertile floodplain on the 
banlcs of the Winooski River [VL, Sum- 
mer 1998] that hosts organie farms, 
walking trails, Gardener's Supply Com¬ 
pany and a wood-fired power plant. 
Funded by the city in partnership with 
the Intervale Foundation, the $4 mil- 
lion ecological industrial park will in¬ 
clude a 21,000-square-foot greenhouse to 
be heated with waste heat from the 
power plant and a large food-processing 
space. Kitchens and packing facilities 
will be available for community use and 
for smali, complementary businesses 
that will process and package the food 
grown right there. 

Todd has been involved in the Eco- 
park, as it is known, sińce the beginning, 
(Continued on page 80) 


The recent book Inventing Modern America includes John Todd among 35 history- 
changing inventors, including Henry Ford and Steve Wozniak, a founder of 
Apple Computer. Time magazine named Todd a “hero of the planet.” 
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That would soon change. 

A smali group of Confederate soldiers 
was poised to bring the war home to 
them. Searching for anything to break 
the noose Union General Ulysses S. 
Grant was tightening around the neck 
of the Confederacy, its desperate leaders 
hoped that raiding American towns along 
the Canadian border would force Lincoln 
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By Ted Tedford 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


O ctober 19 , 1864 . Raw. Misty. 

Few people walked the 
wooden sidewalks on Main 
Street in St. Albans as mid- 
afternoon approached. 

To residents of this northern Vermont 
railroad town, the War Between the 
States was far away, something they read 
about in the daily St. Albans Messenger. 









to withdraw troops from the South to 
guard against further incursions. 

In a second-floor room at the Tremont 
House, 21-year-old Confederate Lieu- 
tenant Bennett Young gazed out onto 
muddy Main Street. Just before three 
o'clock, he heard a knock on his door and 
turned to see the first of his hand-picked 
men enter the room. Soon all 19 crowded 


in, and he went over the battle plan a 
finał time: One group would rob the 
town's three banks, conveniently lo- 
cated near each other; another would 
herd people on Main Street across to the 
adjacent green to prevent anyone from 
alerting workers at the railroad foundry 
a long błock away; the third group would 
round up horses. 


■ Editor’s notę: Ted Tedford’s creatwe 
reconstruction of the St. Albans Raid, 
drawn from several sources, incorporates 
extensive research ivith his joumalist’s 
sense of drama to re<reate the 1864 
attack. Tedford, a former reporter for the 
Burlington Free Press, lives in Utiderhill 
and is writing a book on the raid. 
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ST. ALBANS RAID 


"Any ąuestions?" Young asked. The 
men shook their heads and soon left. 
When they were gone, Young changed 
from the civilian clothes he had worn 
during the past 10 days into a gray 
Confederate uniform madę for him in 
Montreal. The tali, dark-haired officer 
buttoned a cape over his uniform, con- 
cealing two Navy Colt revolvers 
tucked into holsters buckled around 
his waist. He walked downstairs. Out- 
side, he paused on the steps and looked 
down Main Street, spotting his men as 
they approached the banks. 

Confident of his mission, a confidence 
born of months fighting alongside Con¬ 
federate raider General John Hunt Mor¬ 
gan, Young pulled a revolver and 
shouted: "I take possession of this town 
in the name of the Confederate States of 
America!" A few passersby looked at 
him, pulled their coat 
collars up against the 
drizzle and went on 
their way. 

Undaunted, Young 
stole a horse from 
Dennis Gilmore's liv- 
ery stable and galloped 
up and down waving 
his pistol while his 
men proceeded with 
the plan. At the cor- 
ner of Main and King- 
man streets, four 
Rebels passed through 
a white picket fence 
and entered the Fed- 
eral-style building 
housing the St. Albans 
Bank. There were no 
customers, only Cyrus 
Bishop, the head teller, 
sorting bank notes at 
a table near the front. 

Raider Michael Collins pulled his re- 
volver and pointed it at B.ishop's head. 
"We're Confederate soldiers!" Collins 
told him. 

The frightened clerk leaped to his feet. 

"We are Confederate soldiers! Come 
north to rob and plunder as Sheridan is 
doing in the Shenandoah!" Collins 
shouted. Bishop dashed toward the di- 
rector's room at the rear where clerk 
Martin Seymour was working on ledgers. 

"We're being robbed!" Bishop 
shouted. The two bank employees 
tried to close the office door, but Rebels 
Marcus Spurr and Turner Teavis 



“We are Confederate 
soldiers! We’ve come to 
rob your banks and bum 
your town!” Hutchinson 
shouted, pulling his 
revolver. 


shoved it open. Collins grabbed Bishop 
by the throat and put the barrel of his 
revolver against the teller's head. 

"Not a word!" shouted Collins. "I 
want your money, and if you resist I 
will blow your brains out!" Shaken, the 
teller promised he would not resist. 

As Collins held the men captive, 
Spurr, Teavis and another Confederate 
stuffed the money on Bishop's table into 
their large knapsacks. Entering the vault, 
they swept up morę money, but in their 
excitement, they missed $50,000 worth 
of St. Albans Bank notes and overlooked 
a drawer containing $9,000 morę in cash. 
Watching nervously, Seymour said, "Sir, 
sińce you are committing an act of war, 
I need to inventory what is being taken 
so the bank can recover its losses." 

"Stand back and be ąuiet!" Collins 
snarled, his pistol against Seymour's head. 

Outside the bank, 
merchant Samuel 
Breck, unaware of 
the drama unfolding 
within, tried the 
locked door. Puzzled, 
he peered through a 
window and then 
knocked loudly. Spurr 
let him in, pointed a 
pistol at his chest and 
took $393 Breck was 
going to deposit. Min- 
utes later, 16-year-old 
Morris Roach entered 
the bank to deposit 
$210 for his employer, 
storeowner Joseph 
Weeks. Teavis grabbed 
the money, laughing: 
"I take deposits." 

Teavis herded the 
boy, Breck and the two 
bank clerks into the 
vault. Roach cried, "But, Mr. Weeks told 
me to deposit the money! Now he's going 
to think I stole it!" Teavis ignored him. 

"It's time to leave, men!" Collins 
shouted. But before leaving, he ordered 
the four prisoners to raise their right 
hands and repeat after him, "I swear on 
my honor I will do nothing to injure the 
cause of the government of the Confed¬ 
erate States of America." He watched 
their faces closely. He continued: "And 
I will do nothing to impede your escape 
from this town." The four were silent. 
"Swear!" Collins shouted, cocking his 
pistol. They obeyed. 


A błock south, inside the two-story 
building that housed the Franklin 
County Bank, Rebel William Hutchin¬ 
son approached cashier Marcus Beards- 
ley and casually asked: "Do you know 
the price of gold today?" 

"I regret, sir, we do not deal in it," 
Beardsley replied. "Ah, Mr. Armington 
just came in," said Beardsley. "He may 
know." Hutchinson spoke briefly with 
J.R. Armington, then sold him two 
gold pieces for paper dollars. When 
Armington left, four morę Rebels en¬ 
tered the bank and approached Beards¬ 
ley, their revolvers drawn. 

"We are Confederate soldiers! We've 
come to rob your banks and burn your 
town!" Hutchinson shouted, pulling 
his revolver. 

Sawyer Jackson Clark, a customer at 
the bank, bolted toward the door, but 
Hutchinson blocked his path. The 
Rebels filled their satchels with cash 
and securities from the vault while 
Hutchinson herded Clark and Beards¬ 
ley into the enclosure. As Hutchinson 
closed the heavy door, the two men 
begged him not to shut them in. "We'll 
suffocate in here!" Beardsley screamed. 
Hutchinson ignored their pleas. The 
two were released from the vault soon 
after the raid. 

Across Main Street, First National 
Bank cashier Albert Sowles was taking 
a break. Seated at a table near the rear 
of the bank, 89-year-old General John 
Nason, a veteran of the War of 1812 
and nearly deaf, read the St. Albans 
Daily Messenger. Rebels Caleb 
Wallace and George McGrorty entered 
the bank and drew their pistols. "You 
are my prisoner!" Wallace told Sowles. 
"If you resist I will shoot you dead!" 
Their companions, Alamanda Bruce 
and James Doty, entered the bank and 
ąuickly cleaned out the vault of bank 
notes and securities. 

As the Rebels fled, the old generał 
turned to Sowles and asked, "What 
gentlemen were those?" On the steps 
outside, the fleeing robbers brushed 
aside resident William Blaisdell, but 
Blaisdell grabbed Hutchinson and 
wrestled him to the ground. He finally 
let go when two of the robbers put 
their guns to his head. 

Farther up the Street, Charles Swager, 
George Scott and Samuel Lackey herded 
people onto the green. Unaware of what 
was happening, resident Collins Hunt- 
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ST. ALBANS RAID 


ington started across Main Street, plan- 
ning to cut up through the green to fetch 
his son from the grammar school a błock 
away on Church Street. Young rode up to 
Huntington and ordered him to join the 
others in the park. The young father ig- 
nored him, and the Rebel leader fired 
one shot at him. A rib deflected the bul- 
let. Huntington faltered and was helped 
to the park. He survived. 

Hearing gunshots, Edward Fuller 
emerged from his Main Street horse sta- 
ble, pistol in hand. He recognized Young, 
who had rented horses from him to rec- 
onnoiter escape routes. "Get me some 
spurs, Mr. Fuller!" Young ordered. 

"No, damn you!" Fuller shouted, 
pointing his pistol and pulling the trig- 
ger. The pistol misfired. Young cocked 
his pistol and aimed it at Fuller. "Now, 
go get me those spurs!" But Fuller 
ducked into a nearby harness shop and 
emerged from the back door, shouting, 
"Rebels! Rebels! They're robbing the 
banlcs! Get the men down at the 
foundry!" Elinas J. Morrison, in charge of 
building the huge Welden House on a 
side Street, ran toward Fuller. "What's 
happening?" he aslced. 

With his pistol reloaded, Fuller headed 
back toward the action, followed by Mor¬ 
rison. On Main Street, Fuller aimed at 
Young, but one of Young's men shouted, 
"Look out, Cap'n!" Three of Young's 
men fired. Fuller ducked behind a large 
elm tree, but Morrison was hit in the 
stornach. With a hand on the door of 
Miss Beattie's millinery storę, he sank to 
the sidewallc. Three men carried him to 
L.L. Dutcher and Sons Pharmacy, two 
doors down. 

Someone ran for Dr. Seth Day, who 
was in the Masonie building nearby tak- 
ing part in a ceremoniał installation. 
Day examined Morrison's wound and 
ordered the men to carry him a błock to 
his room at the American House, where 
Morrison died the next day. His body 
was shipped back to his home in Man¬ 
chester, New Hampshire, for burial. Iron- 
ically, Morrison had been well-known 
and vilified in his hometown as a South¬ 
ern sympathizer. 

Hearing gunfire, townsman Leonard 
Bingham emerged from a shop. 
Quickly sizing up the situation as 
Young spurred his horse toward him, 
Bingham leaped at the Rebel leader, at- 
tempting to puli him from his saddle. 
Young reined his horse away from Bing- 
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The St. Albans Historical Society 
Museum on Taylor Park, downtown, 
has a diorama depicting the Confed- 
erate raid, plus many interesting arti- 
facts from the event itself. Though St. 
Albans has changed and grown con- 
siderably sińce 1864, several of the 
buildings involved can still be located 
and much of the fabric of downtown St. 
Albans remains the same. The Franklin 
Lamoille Bank on Main Street now oc- 
cupies a morę modern building, though 
in the same location as the bank 
robbed by the Confederates, and the 
two hotels where the raiders stayed — 
The American House Hotel on the cor- 
ner of Lakę and Main streets and the St. 
Albans House on the corner of Lakę 
and Catherine streets — still exist. Morę 
information on the raid and St. Albans 
may be obtained at the museum, which 
is open Monday-Friday 1-4 p.m. from 
June to October; (802) 527-7933. Spe- 
cial openings can be arranged. 


ham, who ran toward Wheeler's storę. 
But a shot rang out and Bingham 
sagged to the sidewalk. He survived. 

Soon, a ragged defense began to take 
shape. Residents grabbed whatever 
weapons they could, some firing from 
doorways and from upstairs Windows. 
Young and his men returned the fire. 
Shattered glass and wood splinters fell 
onto the muddy Street. 

As the gunfire inereased, George Con- 
ger and his 19-year-old son, Stephen, ran 
to Main Street from their wagon shop 
nearby. They were stopped by Raider 
John McGinnis. "You're my prisoners!" 
McGinnis shouted, but Conger and his 
son fled down Lakę Street. Halfway 
down, they met men from the foundry 
running to join the fray. Someone handed 
rifles to Conger, a veteran of 10 battles 
with the First Vermont Cavalry, and his 
son. Father and son ran to Main Street 
and fired on the Rebels, who were com- 


mandeering horses from stables and from 
wagons on the Street. To create a diver- 
sion, some of the Rebels threw bottles of 
"Greek fire," a volatile concoction, 
against the buildings, but the wood, 
damp from the misty day, only smol- 
dered and the fires were soon put out. 

Knowing he and his men could not 
last long against the growing number of 
defenders, Young shouted: "In columns 
of four, mount up! Mount up!" Under 
fire from all sides, the Rebels fell into 
linę and galloped north on Main Street, 
now U.S. Route 7. Conger, his son and 
other defenders leveled their fire at the 
fleeing Rebels. Hutchinson and Charles 
Higbee were hit. They survived. 

North of the village, the Rebels veered 
right on the Sheldon Road. Conger 
ąuickly organized a posse and pursued 
them. In Sheldon village, 10 miles from 
St. Albans, the Confederates stopped a 
farmer driving his loaded hay wagon 
toward a covered bridge over Black 
Creek. Unhitching the horses, they 
pushed the wagon onto the bridge and 
set the hay afire. They remounted and 
galloped toward Enosburg, hoping the 
fire would stop their pursuers. But, close 
on the heels of the Rebels, the posse 
pushed the hay wagon, which was wet 
and only smoldering, off the bridge and 
resumed their chase. 

As darkness approached, the Rebels 
split up. Before Crossing into Canada, 
Young ordered his men to scatter and rid 
themselves of their uniforms. 

In pursuit, Conger brought his posse to 
a halt just short of the border. He sug- 
gested they continue, but 28 of his 50 
men were reluctant to chase the Rebels 
into Canada and turned back. In pitch 
dark, the smaller posse crossed the border. 

Lost, Lieutenant Young spent the 
night shivering in the woods and in the 
morning sought breakfast at a farmhouse 
near Frelighsburg, Quebec. As he was 
eating, stable-owner Fuller and another 
posse member burst into the farmhouse 
and subdued Young while others sur- 
rounded the house. The Vermonters put 
the Confederate on a borrowed wagon for 
the journey back across the border. But 
he pushed his guards off the wagon, 
grabbed the reins and spęd off in a vain 
effort to escape. To prevent further es¬ 
cape attempts, his captors tied him up. 
As they approached the border, the Ver- 
monters ran into a Canadian militia pa¬ 
trol. Seeing Young tied and guarded, an 













officer demanded to know who they 
were and what they were doing. 

"Sir! I am a Confederate officer!" Young 
shouted. "These men are Americans, and 
they have captured me illegally!" 

"Is this true?" the British officer 
asked. Conger told him Young was the 
leader of a group of Rebels who had 
robbed the banlcs in St. Albans and 
lcilled a man. Conger urged the British 
officer to allow them to proceed, but 
the officer took charge of Young, sug- 
gesting the Americans accompany him 
to Frelighsburg, where four other 
Rebels were being held. "You may be 
able to take five of the Rebels with you 
instead of one," the captain said. Con¬ 
ger agreed and followed Young and the 
British soldiers to Frelighsburg. 

At Frelighsburg, the colonel in charge 
declined to hand over the Rebels, order- 
ing the posse to leave Canada. Realizing 
he was on the verge of creating a major 
international incident, Conger reluc- 
tantly told his men to return home. 

Fourteen of the 20 Rebels were ar- 
rested in Canada. When authorities in 
Washington heard about their capture, 
they demanded the men be extradited to 
the United States to stand trial for mur- 
der and robbery. A finał accounting 
showed the Rebels had taken $208,000. 

British Governor General Lord Monck 
feared the presence of the Rebels in 
Canada would further damage relations 
with Washington, already strained by 
the actions of Confederate officials and 
thousands of Southern refugees in the 
province, so he ordered the St. Albans 
raiders to appear before a magistrate, 
thinking they would be returned to Ver- 
mont. During a bitter courtroom bat- 
tle, lawyers for the United States and 
Canada claimed the Rebels were mur- 
derers and robbers. Canadian lawyers 
hired by the Rebels insisted they were 
Confederate soldiers acting under or- 
ders from their government. In Decem- 
ber, Justice of the Peace Charles Coursol 
ruled he did not have jurisdiction and or¬ 
dered the men released. Ali that re- 
mained of the stolen money, $88,000, 
was returned to them. 

CoursoPs action created a storm of 
controversy in Canada and in the 
United States. The prosecutors con- 
vinced Canadian Superior Court Judge 
James Smith to sign a warrant for the 
rearrest of the Rebels. By then, many 
of them had scattered. Young, Teavis 


rnn |l/|f]DC' Historica l photos, art and a 

rUM ItflUflL 1961 Vermont Life account 

of the St. Albans Raid are on our 

Web site, www.vtlife.com. 

and Hutchinson had madę their way 
nearly to New Brunswick, where they 
hoped to catch a ship at St. John for 
Bermuda. But they were recaptured 
and returned to Montreal. Back in jail, 
they joined Charles Swager and Mar- 
cus Spurr, the only others in Young's 
group who were rearrested. 

Before Judge Smith, both sides used 
virtually the same strategy they had 
employed in CoursoPs court. After 
a long and contentious trial, Judge 
Smith agreed on March 29, 1865, that 
he had no jurisdiction and he too freed 
the Rebels. The five prisoners were 
rearrested in the courtroom and taken 
under heavy guard by train that night 
to Toronto to be tried for violating 
Canada's neutrality laws. 

There, the court released all but 
Young. He was allowed to post a $10,000 
hond while the government prepared a 
case against him. But, on April 9, Robert 
E. Lee surrendered at Appomatox Court- 
house in Virginia. The Civil War was ef- 
fectively over. Lord Monck convinced 
the Canadian Parliament to give the 
three St. Albans banks $50,000 in gold, 
equal to $88,000 in the United States, to 
cover part of their losses. 

On October 27, 1865, a year after the 
raid on St. Albans, Young was finally 
told he could leave Canada. Soon after, 
he married Mattie Robinson, originally 
from Kentucky, at Niagara Falls — on the 
Canadian side. The couple left for Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, where they caught a 
ship for England. Young studied law in 
London and Ireland. He and Mattie re¬ 
turned to Kentucky in 1868 after all 
those who rebelled against the United 
States were pardoned. He became a suc- 
cessful lawyer and prominent railroad 
and bridge builder. 

The daring exploits of the Confeder- 
ates on the muddy streets of St. Albans 
did nothing to change the outcome of 
the war. The Union withdrew only a 
smali number of troops from the strug- 
gle in the South, and they, along with 
recruits and wounded soldiers conva- 
lescing at home, guarded the northern 
bordePs cities and towns. The Confed- 
erates never attempted such a desperate 
ploy again. 
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I n another life, chef Steve Bogart 
must have been Chinese. 

Observe Bogart, a Worcester resi- 
dent, selecting lo bok gau and che chang 
fun at a dim sum pałace in Montreal. 
Watch him rap the table with two fingers 
after tea is poured — a Chinese gesture 
of appreciation. Marvel at his dexterity 
with chopsticks, his level of comfort in 
an all-Asian setting. 

Outwardly, he conforms to Vermont 
stereotypes: barrel chest, ruddy com- 
plexion, salt-and-pepper hair, the plaid 
shirt and work boots of a logger — which 


he was, as well as a carpenter, house 
painter and postman during the hippie 
1960s in Plainfield. 

The 55-year-old chef/co-owner of A 
Single Pebble restaurants in Berlin (Barre- 
Montpelier) and Burlington is, ąuite sim- 
ply, a convergence. For 25 years, Bogart 
has given the land of milk and mapie 
something not available between Boston 
and Montreal: authentic Chinese ban- 
quet food. 

Flavor et) Fortune magazine, "dedi- 
cated to the art and science of Chinese 
cuisine," calls Bogart's effort "worthy 


STEVEBOGART 

And the Tale of A Single Pebble 
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of any Chinatown ... in an Asian-barren 
region." 

Weil, not ąuite. Vermont has enough 
Chinese restaurants serving deep-fried, 
same-sauced, meat-laden dishes from 
brightly lit buffets. Although he doesn't 
wish to offend, Bogart recoils, politely. 
"Not only is the food very unauthentic, 
but it's what Westerners think Chinese 
people eat," he says. 

His friend and devotee Dr. Mark Allen 
of Walden understands the difference be- 
tween such farę and Bogart's creations: "I 
had a Chinese friend who once invited me 
to a traditional meal at his home. The 
food was very similar to Steve's." 

Similar enough that when David 
Rockefeller hosted 35 Chinese digni- 
taries at his Tarrytown, New York, estate 
in 1992, Bogart was summoned to cater. 
His menu included abalone, sea cu- 
cumber, sow's ears, tripe, stuffed intes- 
tines — definitely not your No. 4 dinner 
for six. 

"David didn't tell them a Westerner 
was cooking the food," Bogart recalls. 
"After the formal banąuet, he brought 
me into the dining room. Everyone 
was shocked." 

The guests applauded, he admits when 
pressed. Following Chinese custom, Bog¬ 
art resists calling attention to himself. 

No need. His boosters include play- 
wright David Mamet, a part-time 
Cabot resident, and New Yorker maga- 
zine cartoonist Ed Koren, who lives in 
Brookfield. Chris Barbieri, the Asian 
trade representative for the Vermont 
Chamber of Commerce, who has vis- 
ited China regularly for the past 10 
years and now worlcs in Shanghai, says: 
"Steve has done a remarkable job of 
capturing the essence of Chinese culi- 
nary arts. He has it down pat." 

• 

The modest chef's career path winds 
like the Great Wall from New Jersey 
tree surgeon to outpost restaurateur. In 
1997 on a commercial strip opposite a 
bowling alley on the Barre-Montpelier 
Road, he and partner Phil Gentile opened 
A Single Pebble, named after John 
Hersey's novella about a boat expedi- 
tion on the Yangtze River. The restau- 
rant's soothing celadon-green interior 
duplicates Bogarris favorite restaurant 
in Beijing. In 2002, the partners branched 
out to open their second restaurant in a 


charming downtown row house on Bank 
Street in Burlington. 

Don't even think about showing up at 
either Pebble on weelcends without a 
reservation. Even Martha Stewart lcnew 
she needed to cali ahead after a day film- 
ing ice fishing on Joe's Pond. 

Exquisite though it is — lemon sesame 
shrimp, sąuirrel fish, barbecue hanging 
pork, Sea of China Soup, moclc eel and 
Red Pine Chicken — Bogart's food, his 
friends insist, pales beside its rough- 
hewn creator. 

"The restaurant is irrelevant. The no- 
tion of Steve as a coolc, and his interest 
in China, is so secondary to the type of 
person he is — thoughtful, considerate. 
Steve is a very organie human being," 
says Dr. Rodger Kessler, a Stowe psy- 
chologist and friend for 25 years. 

Organie human beings spring from 
deep roots. Picture small-town Allen- 
dale, New Jersey, in the late 1950s. Dads, 
including Bogart's, commuted to execu- 
tive positions in Manhattan. Moms kept 
house. Once a week, families ate Chinese 
at the Cathay — just your ordinary neigh- 
borhood place with red lanterns and 
numbered items. 

For this impressionable child, how- 
ever, the Cathay became a portal. "It 
wasn't so much the food that intrigued 
me," Bogart says (although he remem- 
bers eating egg foo yung in first grade). "It 
was the texture of the restaurant, the 
people who ran it, the mysteriousness, 
like a secret, very old society. I was fas- 
cinated; I had to lcnow morę." 

When he was 9, a friend moved back 
to Allendale after spending several years 
in Hong Kong. Bogart hung around his 
paPs house, practically inhaling the fur- 
niture. About this time, he found a pa- 
perback cookbook, half English, half 
Chinese. Now, instead of watching his 
mother cook meatloaf, he could attempt 
Chinese preparations. 

From the beginning, Bogart, youngest 
of three sons, coolced with the passion 
other boys reserve for baseball. He re- 
mains clueless about sports, but initiate 
a discussion of philosophy and his blue 
eyes sparkle, then deepen. 

Bogart admits to a privileged, culturally 
rich childhood. His family went to Sat- 
urday performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera, followed by meals in Chinatown. 

(Continued on page 70) 


Steve Bogart; a master of Chinese 
cuisine, near the pagoda he bnilt 
at his home in the hills of 
Worcester. Opposite page , Bogart 
and sons chef Martin Smith at 
A Single Pebble in Berlin. 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 
150 mountainside acres overlooking the fa- 
mous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or 
visit with our llamas. Full-service country 
inn with scenie views and fine country din- 
ing surrounded by a comfortable ambiance 
where the “warmth extends beyond the fire- 
place.” Dinner and brunch reservations re- 
quired. “Weddings our Specialty.” 
Handicapped Accessible. Carlson Family, 
Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 
802-375-6516, fax: 802-375-6553, 

www.westmountaininn.com. 
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Ascutney 'kiountam 

^Ręsort Ą Conference Center 

£ 


Located in the quaint village of Brownsville 
800-243-0011 www.ascutney.com 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cablc 
color TV. Some rooms havc privatc balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pod, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 

(802) 442-8351 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com 



A gracious 1790 s inn offering 
authentic Southern Vermont: natural 
beauty, mountain views, outdoor fun, 
great shopping and AAA 
Four-I)iamond Yermont Fresh dining. 


yyfiuotawjtw 


threemountaininn.com , 



BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cableTV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, and 
spas. Located below the museum and historie 
old Bennington. Family owned and operated for 
over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 
05201,(802) 442-8351, 

www. theparadisemotorinn.com . 

BROWNSYTLLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. Perfect setting for a 
memorable getaway. Nestled at the base of 
Ascutney, offering magnificent foliage views. 
Standard hotel rooms, luxury suites with fire- 
place, and condos with foli kitchen, fitness cen¬ 
ter, Olympic size indoor/outdoor pools, sauna 
and Jacuzzi. Dining options. Hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding. Located within the 
communities ofWoodstock, Quechee and 
Hanover offering a variety of interesting shops, 
restaurants, museums, covered bridges, and 
many other unique Vermont attractions. 

Route 44, Brownsville, Vermont 05037, 
800-243-0011, www.ascumey.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. This 1790 s gracious inn 
offers authentic Southern Vermont: natural beau¬ 
ty, mountain views, outdoor fon, great shopping 
and AAA Four Diamond dining. 4 hours from 
NYC, 3 from Boston. “.. .pure comfort” in 15 
beautifully appointed guest chambers, ten with 
fireplace. Stratton Mountain, Jamaica State Park 
and designer outlets minutes away. Vacation get¬ 
away packages. Jamaica, VT 05343,800-532- 
9399, www.threemountaininn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Located on 20 acres. 
9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated outdoor/indoor 
lap pool, stocked trout pond. Lincurious rooms 
include all amenities. New suites with fireplace, 
jacuzzi and private balcony overlooking the sur- 
rounding Green Mountains. Dinę at famous “Ye 
01deTavern” adjacent in a historie 1790 setting. 
Light Continental breakfast available. U.S. 7A 
North, Manchester Ctr., VT 05255-0657, (802) 
362-3600 or (800) 917-6245 for reservations, 
www.palmerhouse.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont 
to “...a magical handful ofbuildings on the 
Green of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours), Boston (2.5 hours), and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard, award-win- 
ning chef; luxurious suites. Ski, fish, swim, hike, 
bike or shop for antiques. Recendy featured in 
Country Home , Travel Holiday, and Country Inns 
Magazine. Seasonal packages. On the Green, 
Newfane, VT 05345, (800) 787-6633 or (802) 

365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 70.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. Enjoy peacefol serenity in one 
of21 rooms, many ofwhich include fireplaces, 
jacuzzi tubs and spectacular views over perennial 
gardens and our 160 acres ofVermont beauty. 
Fine dining and an award-winning winę list in a 
romanuc, English country house setting. Reser- 
vations suggested. 311 Lawrence Drive, West 
Townshend, VT 05359, (800) 944-4080, (802) 
874-4080, Joe and Marina Coneeny, Innkeep- 
ers/Owners. Visit our acclaimed website at 
www.windhamhill.com. 
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Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great childrens program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

(See our ad on page 14.) 

BRISTOL 

The Inn at Baldwin Creek & Mar/s Restau- 
rant Cozy lodging, farm fresh dining by 
Chef/owner Doug Mack, weddings, cooking 
classes. Restored 1797 farmhouse with historie 
Red Barn on 25 picturesąue acres at base of 
Green Mountains. Inn open 7 days, private 
baths, fuli breakfast, outdoor pool. Dinner 
Wed.-Sunday. “One of the most inspired dining 
experiences in the State...”— FodorsNewEng- 
land TmveL 1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, 
888-424-2432, www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Surrounded 
by high-peaked mountains and a pristine reere- 
ational lakę, just 11 miles from Killington, this 
four-season resort offers “breathtaking views,” 
unparalleled dining, and endless outdoor activi- 
ties for families and couples, including a world- 
class equestrian and cross-country ski center & 
school with 85 km of trails. 41 rustically elegant 
guest rooms, luxury suites and cottages. Season- 
al packages. 800-445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 11.) 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate cabins, 
condominiums to townhouses. Take the worry 
out of getting the right Killington vacadon 
rental. Amenities could include trailside loca- 
tion, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, sauna, pool, 
gamę table, and morę. Log on to www.wisevaca 
tions.com to check availability, book your vaca- 
tion, and find information on special package 
offers. Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751, 
802-773-4202 or 800-642-1147, 
e-mail: info@hvisevacations.com, 
www.wisevacations.com. 

(See our ad on page 70.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the charm of 
the early nineteenth century. Delicious Conti¬ 
nental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive set- 
ting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, fax 
(802) 388-4075, e-mail: innkeeper@ ) Innonthe 
Green.com, www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 


VTLIFE.COM 






c The ^Middlebury c Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 
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ye oioe EncLanTD Inne 

Stowe, Vermont 

• luxury accommodations • hante cuisine • high tea 
• outdoor dining • majestic mountain uistas • english garden 
• award-winning bar and winę cellar • casual elegance 

1-800-477-3771 www.englandinn.com 
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77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 







Kids , Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Comejoin our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 


overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively 
college town. Offering 177 years ofVermont 
hospitality and superb New England farę. 75 
restored rooms, private baths. Walking distance 
to museums and fine shops and close to Mid- 
dlebury College Golf Course. Member of His¬ 
torie Hotels of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753, (800) 842- 
4666, (802) 388-4961, 

www.middleburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont s premier 
hotel &C conference center. Feamring immacu- 
late accommodations with a high standard of 
hospitality and comfort. Our J. Morgan s Steak- 
house is a “must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood 
and Sunday brunch. 100 State Street, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05602,802-223-5252 or 800-274- 
5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged- 
in-house beef, prime rib roasted nighdy, seafood, 
specialty pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable 
setting with running model trains. Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. “A must stop 
on our trips through Montpelier. ”— Boston, MA. 
Phone: 802-223-5222, fax: 802-229-5427,100 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 


vtlife.com 



A Legendary Inn. A Grand Hotel. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


THE 

GREEN .MOUN TAIN 

Since 1853 ! llNN 


TrnppTrunilti £pdije 

A Mountain Resort 

IN THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


AUSTRIA... 

on Cjasiern Standard ZJime. 
Austrian-style mountain resort 
with luxurious accommodations, 
culinary specialties, 
award-winning winę list, 
nightly musical entertainment, 
horse-drawn wagon rides, 
hiking/walking trails & 
spectacular mountain views. 

800 . 826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


Claudie Elegance in tbe 
Heart of Sto we ViUage 

100 unique rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill with sunny patio, country 
breakfasts, health club (with 
massage. Jacuzzi , steam rootn and 
sauna), heated outdoor pool, and 
120 acres of private off-site trails. 

800 - 253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


ROCHESTER 

The Huntington House Inn. Formerly the home 
and medical offices for four generations of Doc- 
tors Huntington, this lovely 1806 Colonial 
homestead treasure has now been completely and 
beautifully restored as a country inn, restaurant 
and tavern. Located in the hean of the White 
River Valley and the Green Mountain National 
Forest, plus easy access to Killington and Sugar- 
bush, the location of the inn provides every man- 
ner of four-season reereation. 19 Huntington 
Place, Rochester, VT 05767, (802) 767-9140, 
www.huntingtonhouseinn.com. 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons of life 
on a Vermont form! Hike in the woods, swim in 
the river, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning dairy 
farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodging in 
our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Our family invites you to experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty 
Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, (802) 767-3926, 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophes on the Green: Smali upscale chef- 
owned French restaurant located in the historie 
Stevens House, Vergennes, where “Local ingredi- 
ents are used in absolutely exquisite ways.” — 
Fodors 2001. Open for dinner only, Tuesday- 
Saturday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed November and 
January. OpenThursday-Saturday only, Decem- 
ber and February-April. Reservations recom- 
mended. 802-877-3413. 


Northern Yermont: 


STOWE/WATERBURY 
1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and 
romantic fuli service country inn providing beau- 
tiful accommodations, fine dining, caringyet 
unobtrusive service and attractive packages for 
adventure and romance all year round. Four 
poster beds, crackling fireplaces, bubbling 
Jacuzzis plus an authentic English country pub, 
the favourite haunt of international travelers. 
1-800-477-3771, www.englandinn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospitality 
at a beaudfully restored 1833 resort in the hean 
of Stowe Village. 100 antique-furnished rooms 
and luxurious suites - romantic canopy beds, 
fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added amenities. 
Country breakfasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, 
afternoon tea, year-round outdoor pool, health 
club with Jacuzzi, steam, sauna and massage, and 
unique shops. P.Ó. Box 60, Stowe, VT 05672, 
802-253-7301,800-253-7302, e-mail: 
info@gminn.com, web: 
www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL 
Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Closest 3- 
diamond lodging to skiing, biking, hiking, set on 
9 peaceful acres. Choose B&B with 8 rooms & 2 
suites or Motor Inn with 12 rooms & 1 suitę. 
Suites haveTV, Jacuzzi tubs, fireplaces, refrigera- 
tors, microwaves. All lodge rooms have phones, 
refrigerators &C cableTV, outdoor hottub, and 
heated pool (summer). Great for weddings & 
fomily reunions. 4527 Mountain Road, Stowe 
VT 05672. Inn 1-800-821-7891 or 802-253- 
4846; Lodge 1-800-659-6289 or 802-253-4124, 
AAA ♦♦♦. e-mail honeywd@aol.com, 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 
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The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
Resort welcomes you to seven acres of landscaped 
grounds, creating the perfect environment for 
relaxation. Excellence in service, hospitality and 
accommodations. Designer-decorated rooms are 
stylish with special touches and condo-suites have 
fireplaces and two-person Jacuzzis. Award- 
winning “Aqua-Centre” with indoor pool, grand 
Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym and outdoor heated 
pool and MoonSpa. Tennis and French petanąue, 
too. CondeNastJohansens recommended. 

RO. Box 8, Stowe, VT, 

(800) 367-6873, www.stowevtusa.com. 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and break- 
fast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest rooms, 
each with fireside two-person jacuzzi and king- 
sized bed. Superb wooded setting offering privacy 
and ąuietude. Outdoor hot tub under the stars. 
Pond and walking trails. Fuli breakfast and 
evening hors d’oeuvres. Outdoor activities 
abound nearby. Non-smoking. 89 Houston 
Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 03672, 802-253-6282, 
www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining in 
three restaurants accompanied by nightly musical 
entertainment. 2,800 acres for reereation and 
personal exploration. Hiking, garden tours, fami¬ 
ly singalongs, horse-drawn carriage rides, con- 
certs in our meadow & Mountain Kids Club. 
Special autumn packages available. 
800-826-7000, www.trappfamily.com/vl. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Victo- 
rian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, 
enchanting all who entered with Fabulous Views, 
Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast 
and a Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale 
encounter will never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, 
West Glover, VT, 802-525-9591, 
www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. 

Experience casual lodging and seasonal dining in 
the heart ofVermonts Northeast Kingdom. 
Offering unique Inn rooms — including luxury 
rooms with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and pri- 
vate porches, and fully-equipped lakefront cot- 
tages with fireplaces. A year-round paradise for 
hiking, biking, fishing, swimming, boating, ski- 
ing, snowshoeing and snowmobiling. 802-525- 
4123, 800-594-9102, www.willoughvale.com. 


Elsewhere: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 &: 7. Old-fashioned New 
England hospitality at a college town inn featur- 
ing 100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, Whirlpool. 
Restaurant, Tavern with entertainment week- 
ends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect 
stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or 
longer. Reservations: 800-828-0133, local: 413- 
458-9371, e-mail: innkeeper^williamsinn.com, 
www.williamsinn.com. 




Restaurant ł Tavern 


THE 

HUNTINGTON 

HOUSE 

INM 


The Inn Place 
To Be 


19 Huntington Place 
Rochester, VT 05767 

802-767-9140 

www.huntingtonhouseinn.com 


Stowe Autumn Dream 


Luxuiy Resort Accommodations, 


Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 

kH 


; • 0 '7. * ' JN ó ~ 

THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

j | g| 

Stowe’s Intimate Resort 

1-800-367-6873 

fi| &i'X%rrS ^ w 

www.stowevtusa.com • Stowe, VT 05672 

F kia zLr 

© 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 


At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 



♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams Hnn 


Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


On the Village Green 
Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 
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VACATION RENTALS 


Condominiums & Private Homes 
Package Offers 
Online Avaitability 


www.wisevacations.com 

800 - 642-1147 

405 Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751 

_ 


wise 


“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Yermont. ” 




FOUR 

COLUMNS 


NEWFANE, YERMONT 


(800) 787-66.3 3 


Dinę ał ourAAA Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Luxnńate in one of our uniąue suiłes. Hike, 
bike , fish, golf shop for antiąues and Yermont 
specialty products - or just relax. 


VISlt WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


4 hours from NYC 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


SINGLE PEBBLE 

(Continued from page 65) 

His father studied the precepts of Russ- 
ian philosopher Georges Gurdjieff, who 
taught self-observation as a way of living 
a harmonious life. 

Yet young Steve was no bookworm. In- 
stead, he learned tree surgery from a 
neighbor and by high school graduation 
was earning $500 a week pruning for the 
ńch and famous, including Richard Nixon. 

With such a lucrative profession, why 
go to college? Why not grow his hair 
and take off for California with his girl- 
friend, Deborah Poore, in a VW bus, hke 
the rest of the anti-Vietnam War pro- 
testers, the counterculturists? His fa¬ 
ther did not object; he saw his son's 
self-sufficiency as Gurdjieffian. 

California brought Bogart closer to 
Chinese food and closer to Deborah, 
whom he had known sińce elementary 
school. They had walked home together 
in fourth grade, talking of becoming vet- 
erinarians, and they are soul mates in all 
but culinary matters (she's a strict veg- 
etarian specializing in Indian dishes). 

After California, the couple searched 
for a region with distinct seasons, some- 
where they could marry and live simply, 
apart from commercialism. "I brought 
Steve to Yermont," says Deborah, who 
discovered the State while attending 
Goddard College in Plainfield. 

Steve put $7,000 of his tree-surgery 
money into 40 acres in Marshfield. The 
fit wasn't right. Eventually, the Bogarts 
traded the land for a hillside parcel in 
Worcester, where they built a cabinlike 
house with a tiny kitchen and got in- 
volved in their town. Steve worked at a 
variety of manuał labors and has been a 
local tax assessor for 20 years. Deborah 
ran a daycare. They had two sons. 

Through it all, in his spare time Steve 
cooked and studied, cooked and experi- 
mented, cooked and invited friends. 

How fortunate those friends. In the 
early 1970s, Bogart was enticed to open 
an underground restaurant, The Wok &. 
I, in a friend's living room. Every week¬ 
end for two summers, friends packed the 
eight tables. Every week, Steve drove to 
Boston for ingredients. "I figured it cost 
me about $100 a night to cook," he says. 
"But money has never been my main 
goal. I do it because of the fascination." 

Fascination became occupation in the 
mid-1980s when Bogart converted a 
bread truck into a mobile kitchen and 
began catering. Now, as then, the sought- 
after gypsy caterer insisted on cooking 
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rnp ynp[* ^ or a taste °f one °f 

rUli 11/1U ML. Steve Bogart 7 s recipes 

visit our Web site: www.vtlife.com. 

the classic way, combining the basie 
nine ingredients of Chinese cuisine (gar- 
lic, ginger, scallions, soy, sesame oil, 
sugar, salt, cornstarch and winę) in ways 
new to Western palates. Besides private 
functions, Bogart worked briefly at China 
Moon in Sugarbush Village and Top- 
notch in Stowe — but he has only trained 
with one Chinese chef, in California. 

Business acumen wasn't among Bog- 
art 7 s talents, but partnerships with Phil 
Gentile and others finally enabled him 
to realize his dream: A Single Pebble. 

Other dreams have also come true. In 
1984, the man who had never been 
abroad visited China for the first time on 
an American Culinary Federation jaunt. 

"I remember flying into Shanghai at 
dusk. I got goose bumps. Ali the things 
I had heard about were right there be- 
neath me. It felt like I was going home, 77 
Bogart says, then flashes the famous 
milewide smile. 

The best chefs had fled the oppressive 
regime, and Bogart found food ąuality 
marginal, but during long wallcs at dawn, 
he absorbed atmosphere like eggplant 
soaks up oil. "I can only go so long with- 
out being surrounded by Chinese peo- 
ple, 77 he realized. /7 I get very charged in 
a Chinatown because their entire culture 
is based around food. They don't just 
run in and grab something for dinner. 
They go through every mound of cab- 
bage, with reverence. In China, eating out 
is a calming, nurturing experience. 77 

Bogart returned with a group in 1994, 
as guests of the Chinese government — 
a gratuity for worlc done with the 
U.S.-China Friendship Association. The 
food was better — and Bogart was able to 
sail John Hersey 7 s route on the Yangtze. 

His own journey has been slow and ar- 
duous. He studies language, culture and 
cuisine through schools, books, videos 
and travel. He keeps a loft in New York 7 s 
Chinatown. He still drives to Boston for 
ingredients and to Montreal for lunch. 
After a grueling evening over the restau- 
rant 7 s wok stove, he returns home and 
picks up a cookbook. 

7/ I get the idea that the immersion [in 
cooking] brings him peace, contentment 
and joy, 77 Mark Allen says. 

The fire still hurns in Steve Bogart, 
with sparks flying in new directions. 
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A healthy place 
to grow a business 

A healthy place 
to grow a family 

A healthy place 
to be 

Located along Lakę Champlain 2 hours north of Albany, 
90 minutes south of Montreal 

•6 Empire Zones, pre-permitted business parks located along 1-87 

•Access to skilled workfbrce 

•Financing and economic incentive programs 

•Abundant natural resources (timber, water, minerał and agricultural) 

•Come for a visit, start or expand a business, stay a lifetime... 


For morę information: www.essexcounty1da.com • Teł: 518-873-9114 • Fax: 518-873-2011 


MrCłuiRE FAMILY FURNITURE MAK 

Fine Benchmade Furnitere 


YERMONT CLOCK COMPANY 


Main Street Isle LaMotte,Vermont 05463 
1-802-928-4190 
wwAv.vcrmontclock.com 




Main Street Alburg, Yerniont 05440 
1-802-928-4190 
jackfa vermontclock.com 
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SINGLE PEBBLE 


"Julia Child says old chefs make great 
teachers," Bogart notes. When he has the 
time, he hopes to write a cookbook, one 
that draws on his decades of experience 
rather than on official culinary credentials. 
"At times I've felt looked down upon," he 
says." Tm not Chinese; I didn't attend 
culinary school." 

But, on a rocky rural hillside in 
Worcester, Bogart has built a tempie to 
his dreams — a pagoda, modeled after the 
first structure on the Great Wall. This is 
his storehouse, his unheated workshop, 
his gallery. Forty-four spent wolcs hang 
from the rafters, forming a mobile sculp- 
ture. The siding is painted red — Chinese 
red, not barn red, Bogart says. Someday, 
he may convert it to a restaurant. The 
chef flashes a conspiratorial smile. "HI 
cali it A Single Table." 


Debbie Salomon , a former Burlington Free 
Press food reporter , lives in Montreal and 
commutes freąuently to Vermont. 

Chinese Delights 

Dinner at A Single Pebble is a singu- 
lar experience. 

The row house on a ąuiet downtown 
Burlington side Street is reminiscent of 
brownstone residences in Boston, Mon¬ 
treal and New York. Some of the sooth- 
ing, celadon-green interior is divided into 
alcoves. Round tables are topped by lac- 
ąuered lazy Susans madę by Bogart in his 
Worcester pagoda/barn. 

On a bustling Friday evening, the in- 
formally dressed (yet sophisticated) din- 
ers look both expectant and smug: 
"We're here, we're ready," they seem to 
say. "Now show us your stuff." 

BogarCs stuff is unrelated to num- 


bered Chinese dishes that Americans 
consume from wire-handled boxes. It 
doesn't even sound the same: Red Pine 
Chicken (braised through a layer of star 
anise-perfumed ground pork) on a bed 
of spinach; watercress salad; sąuirrel 
fish; forest shrimp and fiery dry-fried 
green beans. Mock eel, BogarCs crispy- 
salty-sweet shiitake-mushroom dish, 
was described by a customer as "better 
than sex." 

Bogart chuckles, "I put a lot of passion 
into what I do." 

Diners can tell. Chuck Tobin, of 
Burlington, managing director of St. 
MichaePs Playhouse, is morę familiar 
with Americanized Chinese food — 
which heightened his experience at the 
Pebble: "It was like an adventure, like 
traveling a million miles away from 
everything Fm used to," he says. 

I joined Steve and Deborah Bogart at a 
table near the bar, a lovely piece of wood- 
worlc crafted from paneled doors found 
in the residence during remodeling. 

The server, dressed in classic black 
and white, set down a dish of compli- 
mentary pickled vegetables, then reeled 
off the specials. The radish calce appetizer 
rang a beli. 

"Remember — we had this at Kam 
Fung in Montreal," Bogart said, ex- 
plaining the process: He makes flour 
from soaked rice, adds grated dailcon 
radish, Chinese bacon and sausage, then 
forms the mixture into a loaf that is 
steamed, chilled, sliced and wok-fried. 

He divides his time between the year- 
old Burlington restaurant and the origi- 
nal Barre-Montpelier Pebble. But, 
following the Chinese practice of shun- 
ning attention, he rarely leaves his 
kitchen to mingle with guests. 


The menu is divided into soups, smali 
dishes, medium dishes, big dishes, noo- 
dle and vegetable dishes. Prices are star- 
tlingly moderate — big dishes rangę from 
under $10 to about $15. The temptation 
is to order three or four smali dishes, in- 
cluding dumplings, spring rolls, water¬ 
cress salad and one noodle dish, perhaps 
Ants Climbing a Tree. Really, the temp¬ 
tation is to order everything, to experi- 
ence all the subtle flavors, the contrasting 
textures in BogarCs "pałace cuisine" 
adapted from his favorite restaurant in 
Beijing, which offers dishes once served 
to royalty. 

Bogart ate everything with chopsticks. 
I needed a forlc to cut the radish cake and 
Red Pine Chicken. Even so, I madę a 
mess,- Fm uncomfortable lifting the bowl 
closer to my mouth, or lowering my 
mouth to the bowl, as Chinese manners 
allow. However, each morsel was so de- 
lectable I wanted to lick the piąte. 

For dessert we shared BogarCs only 
bow to the West: a sesame tuile basket 
filled with coconut ice cream and driz- 
zled with, oh, yes, chocolate sauce. 

This was a special evening, a taste of 
the right stuff, plus a glimpse of Steve 
BogarCs world through cracks in the 
Great Wall. Warmed by tea and conver- 
sation, I walked out into the chilly night 
feeling not only satisfied but, well, smug. 
• 

A Single Pebble, Barre-Montpelier 
Road, Berlin, (Route 302, next to Twin 
City Lanes), Tuesday-Sunday, 5-9 p.m., 
(802) 476-9700. 

A Single Pebble, 133 Bank Street, 
Burlington, open daily from 5 p.m., (802) 
865-5200. 

Walk-ins are welcome, but reserva- 
tions are recommended. 



Claire Murray - Bears ~ BlacłnHand Tufted 59" x 




For a Claire Murray Catalog ($5.00 - refiindable with first purchase) 800.252.4733 ^ WWW.Cl3.if Cfttlirf ciy,COfIl 
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ERGENNES 

HAVE YOU VISITED US LATELY? 

Welcome to Vergennes! The smallest city in the USA and the oldest city in Vermont. Enjoy the history, architecture, 
shops, restaurants, and friendly folks. 


Visit us and find out why Vergennes is 
often called “the smallest city with the 
biggest heart”. Vergennes is located in 
the heart of the Champlain Valley 
where routes 22A and 7 meet. 

For area information go to: 
www.vergennes.org 

Come enjoy our company! 


HOLLYHOCKS 

v flowers & designs 

V / ^ Artful 

I ''' s Florul Designs 
for All Occasions 

jgifts • plants • bodycare 
193 Main Street, Vergennes 

802 - 877-6663 



Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 


LAMPS • PRINTS AND PAINTINGS 

STONE BŁOCK 
ANTIQUES ■ 


219 MAIN STREET 

VERGEN N ES, VERMONT 
GREG HAMILTON 


BUYING and SELLING 

TUESDAY - SATURDAY 11-5 
SUNDAYS BY CHANCE 


802 . 877.3359 


ORI ENTALIA • FRAMES • TOYS 


Check out what’s going on 
at the Opera House! 

Concerts, dances, 


WnjnWTl movies. Iive 


r y 

theatre. banquets & 


r 


GI: J 


community e\/ents. 

For a list of events 
visit us on-line or 
cali 802-877-6737. 
Email us at: 
FVOH@sover.net 

www.vergennesoperahouse.org 



European cale & Speciaity Food 

221 Main Street • 80 2 877.2772 
uiuMu.eatgoodloodut.com 



li3 , (Dressingup 
"n is... 



so much 
fun! 


EAR 

. /# 

877-6811 



“Local ingredients uscd in absolutely 
exquisite ways.” — Fodor } s 2001 

I N N O VATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802-877-3413 
VERGENNES, VE RM O NT 


FEET HURT? 

Visit Vermont’s Foot 
Comfort Specialists 

P.W. Minor • Alden • Redwing 
Ara • Finn Comfort • Durea 






F o ot werk ó 

235 Main St. • 802-877-1518 • Open every day 





TOYS £ < 5 IFTS 


, 7 <5f?EEN ST., VEI?<5ENNES, 877-9259 
^ MON-SAT 9:30-5:30 ^ 





ADDISON 

OUTFITTERS 


Comfortable clothes for 
everyday adventure$ 

179 Main St. • 802-877-6337 
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The Great 
Vermont Corn Maże 

The Boudreaus Built It 
And the Tourists Have Come 



By Todd Wellington 
Photographed by 
Alden Pellett 


T he Great Vermont Corn Maże 
in North Danville is a tourist at- 
traction as well as a microcosm 
of the Northeast Kingdom. The 
labyrinth is off the beaten path, on a 
working dairy farm that's a family op- 
eration, and it's set against a backdrop 
of spectacular beauty, the kind only 
naturę and a few well-placed pastures 
and barns can provide. 

Some visitors are intent on solving 
the maże, one of several in Vermont (see 
page 76), by finding their way through 
the myriad dead ends and right angles to 
ring the hidden beli. Others who come 
get sidetracked and never finish the 
maże. Just ask the middle-aged father 
by the ticket booth. He and his two chil- 
dren have finished the maże, but his 
wife has still not appeared, and the day 
is growing late. 

Mikę Boudreau, who runs the maże 
with his wife, Dayna, is used to pluck- 
ing lost explorers from the stalks. He 
treks into the corn and winds his way to- 
ward the maze's hilltop wildflower gar¬ 
den. He finds the woman at the summit, 
seated on a stone bench surrounded by 
violas and bee balm. 

She is taking in the warm sun and the 
360-degree views that stretch as far as 
Mount Washington and Franconia 
Notch. Mikę tells her that her family 
was beginning to worry and asks if she 



needs help. "No, Tm fine," she says, 
smiling. "Just tell them Tm lost." 

Despite being three miles removed 
from paved roads and in the middle of a 
900-acre farm, the maże has become a 
bona fide hot spot that draws visitors 
by the carload. Many return again and 
again. Since opening in 1999, the Great 
Vermont Corn Maże has attracted morę 
than 44,000 visitors to a community of 
just a few hundred residents. 

The maże is carefully carved into five 
acres of cow corn at the Patterson Farm, 
which is owned by Dayna's family. It fea- 
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Mikę and Dayna Boudreau stand 
on the obseruation platform above 
their Great Vermont Corn Maże, 
which covers five acres in North 
Danoille. Opposite page, maże 
zńsitors thread their zuay through 
the stalks. Hoiv-to-go information 
on this maże and others in 
Vermont, page 76. 


There are brain teasers, a pienie area, 
two smaller thinking mazes ("solve this 
maże by taking only right turns ,/ ) / a sci¬ 
ence center and the most recent addition: 
120 feet of tunnels madę of three-foot 
culvert pipę. The tunnels have several 
entrances and are very popular with the 
school-bus crowd and almost as popular 
with adults. Lilce the wildflower garden, 
it's a place Milce often finds himself 
traclcing down stragglers. 

"One day we had about 60 kids play- 
ing in the tunnels at one tirne," he said. 
"It was crowded and it was hot, but they 
were having so much fun, no one wanted 
to talce a tum and get out." 

• 

How did Mikę and Dayna Boudreau 
become King and Queen of the Corn? In 
college, North Danville native Dayna 
Patterson met Milce, a New Hampshire 
native and fellow physical therapy stu¬ 
dent. They got married and settled down 
in Southern New Hampshire and had 
two children. Their corn maże idea had 
its roots in a magazine article on English 
hedge mazes. "I jolcingly said to Michael, 
'With your creativity, we could do some- 
thing lilce this/ " said Dayna. 

They put the article away until the 
day they decided they'd had enough of 
the fast life and the long commute north 
to visit relatives. They remembered the 
maże article, but now it seemed less 
lilce a jolce and morę lilce a plan: They 
would move to Dayna's family's farm 
in North Danville, build a corn maże 
and hope people would come to see it. 

"When we first started out, everybody 
thought we were crazy, including us," 
says Dayna. 

Crazy or not, they proceeded with the 
idea, and in the winter of 1999 they got 
some graph paper and started doodling. 
Together, they spent months turning 
the geometrie picture in their heads into 
plans for a functioning maże. The corn 
was planted that spring. By June, when 
the stalks were ankle high, they started 


tures two miles of interlocking passage- 
ways through stalks that grow 8 to 12 feet 
high. The Boudreaus change the design 
every year. The first year they created a 
variety of shapes. The second year the 
word Veimont was the centerpiece. In 
2001, anyone flying over in an airplane 
would have seen a detailed outline of the 
Vermont ąuarter intricately etched into 
the hillside \VL, Green Mountain Post 
Boy, Winter 2001]. In 2002, it was the 
most ambitious design yet, a patriotic 
theme including the Statuę of Liberty, a 
bald eagle, a peace symbol, "U.S.A.," and 


the Vermont motto, "Freedom and 
Unity." This year's design remained top 
secret at press time, but that doesn't seem 
to be a problem. "A lot of people say they 
don't want to lcnow what it is before they 
get here," says Milce. 

Depending on your navigational slcills, 
the maże can talce as little as 40 minutes 
or as long as two and a half hours to 
solve. If you get turned around or lost, 
there are emergency exits and plenty of 
hints along the way. Adding to the fun, 
there are attractions within the maże 
for every member of the family. 
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W kat B ecame of 
P etefs Dream ? 

COURT CULTURE IN THE REIGN 
OF NICHOLAS II 


September 18-December 7 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MUSEUM OF ART 

www.niiddlcbury.edu/~nniseuni 
(802) 443-5007 



Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 


South Stratford, Vermont 
(802)765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 


Vermonł Alpaca 
Company 


They are 

rewarding & profitable 


A huggable 
iiwcstment! 


CORN MAŻE 


the dirty work — literally — with a 100- 
foot tape measure and a five-foot stick. 

"We got on our hands and knees and 
picked out every stalk of corn we didn't 
like," said Mikę. It took a month or 
morę but they did it, and then watched 
their artwork grow taller and taller until 
opening day in late summer. 

They were hoping to get 1,000 visitors 
the first year, but 5,000 showed up. The 
number has grown every year sińce; even 
in the fali of 2002, when drought wilted 
crops across the State, it was still another 
year of record attendance at the maże. 

Dayna Boudreau represents the third 
generation of her family, the Pattersons, 
to work the farm that surrounds the 
maże, going back to her grandfather 
Lloyd "Pat" Patterson, who was once 
president of Cabot Creamery. 

These days the maże is a four-generation 
family operation. Dayna's parents and 
grandparents handle the farming work. 
They plant the corn and when the season 
is over harvest it and feed it to the heifers 


rnn MnnpToseesomeGreat 
rUn MUfK.Yermont Com Mazes of 
the past, visit www.vtlife.com. 

Cabot Creamery. The Boudreau's children 
help out as maże guides. 

The Great Corn Maże holds several 
special events. A Starlight Maże allows 
yisitors to take to the com at night armed 
with only glow-in-the-dark necklaces, 
flashlights and the light of the moon. 
Other events include a Haunted Maże 
and a Trick-or-Treat Day, with hayrides 
during both events. Special event nights 
are popular with the neighbors. Twenty- 
eight local volunteers staffed last year's 
Haunted Maże. Some acted as guides 
and others donned scary masks and fright 
wigs to do a little spooking. 

"Our neighbors have been great," 
says Milce. "It's always like a big błock 
party." 


Todd Wellington is a freelance writer 
who lives in Lyndon. Alden Pellett lives 


that will eventually produce milk for in Hinesburg. 


Ho w to Go 

Vermont has several corn mazes, all ofthem outstanding in 
their fields. 

The Great Vermont Com Maże is at 1404 Wheelock Road, 

North Danville, nine miles off Route 2. Open 10 a.m-5 p.m. in 
August and September and 10 a.m.-4 p.m. October 1-19. The last 
visitors for each day will be admitted one hour before closing; adults, $7; 
children 4-11, $5; 3 and under, free; seniors, $6. There is a Starlight Maże on 
some weekends in August and September from 7-11 p.m., last entry 9 p.m. 
Haunted Maże, October 3-4 and 10-11, by reservation only, $11.50. 

(802) 748-1399, www.vermontcornmaze.com. 

This summeds maże will be the sixth Vermont Cornfield Maże at the Apple 
Barn and Country Bakę Shop on Route 7 just south of Bennington. The maże pat- 
tern will be a giant map ofVermont. In addition to a wide selection of apples 
and Vermont products, the Apple Barn is known for special kid-oriented week¬ 
end events. The maże is open August 16-October 19, 9:30 a.m. -5:30 p.m. daily; 
adults, $5; 13 and under, $3; Spooky Haunted Maże, October 24-25, 7-9 p.m.; 
$5 per person. (802) 447-7780; toll free 888-8-APPLES; www.theapplebarn.com. 

In Jeffersonville, not far from Smugglers' Notch , Millers' Family Farm Corn 
Maże is part of what makes Millers' an agritourism destination. In addition to 
two corn mazes that feature a scavenger hunt and a bridge, the Millers offer farm 
tours with chances to milk cows and gather eggs. There are wagon rides and a 
fishing pond stocked with trout where you can catch your supper. Maże open 
from the last week ofjuly daily through Labor Day and weekends from then 
through mid-October, 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; adults, $6; kids, $5. Moon light Maże every 
Friday and Saturday night in August (bring your flashlight) and Haunted Maże 
Friday and Saturday nights on October 3-4 and 10-11; toll free 888-302-FARM. 
The farm is on Route 109 about 3 miles from leffersonville. 
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LATCHIS 

(Continued from page 35) 

sual arts center/' says Jim Maxwell, 
president of BAI's board of directors. 
"The arts initiative began to see how 
perfect the current use and configuration 
of this building were for our plans." 

If a community wants a cultural cen¬ 
ter, Maxwell says, it usually has three 
options: Spend perhaps $50 million 
building one ; buy a large building and 
adapt it for the performing arts,- or, and 
this alternative is rarely available, pur- 
chase an existing theater. 

The Latchis was better than any of 
these options; it included profitable busi- 
nesses that could support the theater. 

"We won't be going bacie to people 
year after year to keep ourselves run- 
ning," Maxwell says, "because we have 
businesses to do that." The organiza- 
tion may seek annual funding, how- 
ever, for special teaching programs. 

BAI bought the Latchis Corporation 
for $1.4 million, raising $850,000 
through State grants, foundations and 
private donors. Bruhn used his strong 
connections with the philanthropic 
community to secure $550,000 for the 
purchase in low-interest loans from the 
Vermont Community Loan Fund, the 
Vermont Community Foundation, the 
Chittenden Bank and a charitable in- 
vestor. He even found donors to pay the 
interest charges so that the arts initia- 
tive could have the money interest free. 

The nonprofit arts group gets the 
building, including the hotel and theater 
businesses, and the rent payments from 
the restaurant, youth theater group and 
Stores that lease space. 

With the deal behind it, BAI has am- 
bitious plans: putting on 10 shows this 
year, renovating the building's three 
theaters and adding a fourth. 

By the end of 2007, after upgrading 
the main theater, BAI plans to present 
an expanded Schedule of shows by 
local and touring performers. Improve- 
ments in the smaller theaters will 
make them suitable for community 
and business gatherings. Most days, 
however, the theaters will still be 
available for screening movies. 

The cost of renovating the theaters 
will run about $5 million, but it will 
probably be money well spent. Studies 
have shown that every dollar paid for a 
ticket could bring anywhere from an- 
other $3 to $7 to the community as 
theatergoers spend money on meals, 
lodging, shopping and parking. 






The DTP FIELD and 
RRUSH M0WER... 


i Now on Sale ! 

This is the Original DR® FIELD and BRUSH 
MOWER that mows and chops up tali, wiry 
field grass, brush, and even saplings up to 
2-1/2" thick! It reclaims meadows, 

, roadsides, fencelines, trails, pond edges, 

\ and woodlots...any area too overgrown 
j for ordinary mowers! 

And it’s now on sale — 

• SAVE up to $289 right now with 
: actory-Direct Savings! 

• TAKEA FREE TRI AL 
with No Risk. Cali or 
write for details! 


Name 




PLUS the DR®converts 
in seconds to a — 


Powerful SN0W 
THR0WER... 


DOZER and 
morę! 


1 - 800 - 216-6655 

i YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the 
jnew DR S FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, including models, pow- 
ered attachments, and factory direct savings now in effect. 


Address 


_ State _ 


E-mail 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS* Dept. 46479X 
Meigs Road, P.0. Box 25, Vergennes, VJ 05491 
www.drfieldbrush.com 


Come Visit Wake Robin 

“I do the things I enjoy most whenever I want. 

It’s not a program; it’s the way we live.” 

- Seymour Nash 


For morę information or to visit, cali 1-802-264-5100. 




N 


Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
www. wakerobin .com 
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2004 Calendars 


2004 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10V1, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC4010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2004 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB4011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2004 Wermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC4035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $23.95 CCC4045 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2004 with Weather Notes 
Vermont Life’s lar gest fomal wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splendor. Each month features a 
beautiful photo, fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. 13 x 10‘A, opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE4052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 

Vermont Road Atlas and Guide 

from Northern Cartographic 

This 5th and latest edition features realistic shaded relief, a complete road 
network, up-to-date E911 road names, morę than 65 city and village insets and 
a Street index. Recreation and travel information too. Spiral-bound, 9 x 12, 250 pp. 

BATL550 $19.95 


raptilc 




The Vermont Life Guide to Fali Foliage 

by Charles W. Johnson and Gale Latarence 


This guide is an essential companion for fali travels and an interesting, 
informative book to read anytime. Noted Vermont naturalists Charles W Johnson and Gale Lawrence 
describe each tree species and the autumn colors they produce in easily referenced color-coded pages. 
Regional maps detail 65 walking tours and four driving tours. Illustrated with drawings by Adelaide 
Murphy and rich color photos. 96 pp., 7 x 7, softcover. 


BFFG550 $12.95 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0336 • 8 AM-4-30 PM ET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a dayl 
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LATCHIS 


Debra Hicks, a former BAI adminis¬ 
trator, sees another, less tangible, reward. 

"Here you can share a community 
experience ... " she says. "... When you 
walk into this theater and look at the 
floor and all the touches that make this 
place so great, you can share it with 
other people." 

To ease the transition, Elizabeth and 
Spero have agreed to continue working 
at the Latchis for several years. Elizabeth 
will run the hotel, and Spero will book 
the movies until BAI finds the right 
people to talce over the operation. 

After working so long and hard to 
protect the family business, Spero says 
he has madę peace with the idea of leav- 
ing it in someone else's hands: "I've had 
a few years to get through the process of 
lettinggo." 


Mark Bushnell wrote about Grafton’s Cor- 
net Band in our Summer 2002 issue. He 
lives in Middlesex. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur is 
a photographer for the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. 


Ho w to Go 

The Latchis Memoriał Building is at 
the south end of downtown Brattleboro, 
on the corner of Fiat and Main streets. 
The hotel and theater are easily acces- 
sible from Interstate 91. The hotel is 
less than a five-minute walk from the 
Amtrak station. In the futurę, bus trav- 
elers will be delivered almost to the 
hotePs door. A new transportation cen¬ 
ter is planned for just down the Street. 

Rooms rangę from $55 for a single to 
$155 for a suitę. For reservations and in- 
formation, cali (802) 254-6300. A record- 
ing of movie listings for the theater, 
which is open seven days a weelc, is 
availahle at (802) 254-5800. 

The Lucca Bistro and Brasserie is a 
full-service restaurant on the premises 
and serves the microbrewed beers of 
the Windham Brewery, which is also 
in the Latchis. For information on 
both, cali (802) 254-4747. Brewery 
tours can be scheduled. 

At the Latchis Web site (www.brat 
tleboro.com/latchis), you will find a 
history and virtual tour of the building, 
reservation information, movie listings, 
directions and morę. Travelers and busi- 
nesspeople will find helpful information 
about the area at www.brattleboro.com. 


Handcrafted in 
America Since 1844 



Simple lines and understated elegance emphasize the natural beauty of Harden’s solid 
cherrywood designs. 


Visit These Fine Dealers Near You 


Haynes & Kane 

Route 7A 

Bennington, VT 05201 
Phone: 802-442-9100 
Fax: 802-447-2406 


DeForge Brothers 

76 Hegeman Avenue 
Colchester, VT 05446 
Phone: 802-655-3730 
Fax: 802-655-6182 



Birdseye Building Company 


Richmond, Vt. 


802.434.2112 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 
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( njillage c Fillmore c Pond_ 

Bennington’s Premier Senior Living Community 



Independent Living Assisted Living 


Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24'hour staffing 

300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


802'447'7000 Cali for a brochure 


SteuicurtS 



We Are Closer To You! 

Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go, 

Dozens of ice cream flavors 
and drinks for 
your snacking needs, 

Dairy products, 

Groceries, 

Friendly service, 

Banking terminals, 

Self-service gas 





SteAJUCLTCtS 

Sł3QPS 


!! iii n 


- 


www.stewartsshops.com 



JOHN TODD 

(Continued from page 57) 

and he built a smali prototype ecological 
food system in the Intervale in 1998. 
Todd's inspiration and the hands-on 
demonstration of fish and plants growing 
together in a sustainable model were in- 
strumental in making the idea a reality. 
The delicious fish sandwiches served 
each year at the Intervale Festival haven't 
hurt either. 

Advanced Farm Ecosystems, headed 
by a young foundation employee, Erik 
Wells, will also be involved in the new 
greenhouse and food production facil- 
ity. Wells was in Todd's first ecological 
design class in 1997. "Half the faculty 
was sitting in on the class. Everybody 
wanted to spend time with John/' Wells 
recalls. "I was extremely inspired by his 
ideas and vision and enthusiasm." 

In late fali 2002, Wells had already 
started using an empty greenhouse in 
the Intervale for mushroom cultivation. 
Rows of fat bags sprouting mushrooms 
lined tables in the high-ceilinged space, 
filling it with a damp, earthy smell. Like 
a human calculator, Wells ran cropping 
cycles and Wholesale revenue per sąuare 
foot through his head. He knows that, no 
matter how green people want to be, en- 
during success lies in making enough 
of the other green stuff. "Tying it into 
economics will help this field propagate 
itself," he says. 

Morę than 30 years sińce he first iden- 
tified the opportunity for ecological 
technologies, Todd knows propagation 
is key — a critical mass of committed 
voices will help people understand that 
to continue living on earth we must 
work with naturę, rather than conąuer 
it. "What Tm trying to do is create the 
vision of a possible futurę that is in har- 
mony with the natural world and that 
engages young people," Todd says. 

If former students like Erik Wells 
and the overflowing classrooms at 
UVM are any indication, Todd has al¬ 
ready succeeded. 

"John has incubated I don't even know 
how many dozens of entrepreneurs, peo¬ 
ple he's taken under his wing," Wells 
says. "He's a spokesperson for the earth. 
He puts the word out there. With John's 
projects, you can see results. You can 
touch them, feel them." 


Melissa Pasanen lives in South Burlington. 
She wrote about the Vermont Internation¬ 
al Festival in last Wintefs issue. Alden 
Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 
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ALDO MERUSI 

(Continued from page 42) 

didn't fully grasp it, the grand old man of 
Vermont news photography. In 1974, at 
65, he retired, and the occasion was 
marked with a gala dinner party. 

After his retirement he served as cor- 
respondent for the Vermont Sunday 
News and did a brief stint for the 
Burlington Free Press. During those 
years former Herald managing editor 
John Van Hoesen, a reporter at the time, 
recalls seeing Merusi, then nearing 70, 
climb out on a ledge on the second story 
of a downtown building to get the perfect 
angle for a photo. 

After Merusi's death in 1980, Van 
Hoesen, who had long admired his work, 
decided to make surę his photographs 
were properly preserved. 

Merusi had an arrangement with the 
Herald that allowed him to lceep his 
own negatives. In the mid-1980s Van 
Hoesen wrote to the photographer's 
widów, Pauline, inąuiring about her hus- 
band's collection. "I think she under- 
stood that they were an important 
legacy," says Van Hoesen, who is now 
Vermont Public Radio's news director. 
He and Herald photographer Albert J. 
Marro eventually hauled several piclcup- 
truck loads of somewhat damp nega- 
tives — in boxes labeled according to 
MerusPs idiosyncratic filing system — 
out of Mrs. Merusi's basement. 

The negatives were taken to the Her¬ 
ald , where they now reside in a row of 
metal file cabinets, thousands of pic- 
tures of Vermont from a bygone era: 
town meetings, sugaring, murder vic- 
tims, snowstorms, kids roller skating, 
beauty ąueens, the Rutland Railroad. 

Swain was hired to sort through the 
negatives and index them — a Herculean 
task. "But I enjoyed it," says Swain, now 
in her 80s. She says Merusi never ideal- 
ized Vermont, though his pictures pres- 
ent a view of life that now appears ideał. 

"A lot of that is gone now," says 
Swain. "And Aldo's work is a contribu- 
tion of great historical and social value 
to the people of Vermont." 

• 

Vermont Life thanks the Rutland Her¬ 
ald and its Staff for its help in research- 
ing and reprinting these images, and 
Mary Merusi for assistance with details 
of the photographer's life. 


Susem Keese lives in Newfane and is a regu- 
lar Vermont Life contributor with a special 
interest in photography. 
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chalets, cottages and log homes 
produced exclusively by 
Northern Design 
& Building Associates. 


New England Colonials & 
Custom Designed Homes. 


From lakeside to niountaintop, 
we utilize the latest in log 
and panelized building 
systems technology. 


Our qualihed Staff is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 
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free consultation! 
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We Want Yermonts Best Photos! 


Vermont Life announces the first Life in Vermont photo collection! 

We’re gathering your photos of Vermont and Vermonters taken between September 1, 
2002, and September 1, 2003. We’11 display the best in our Winter 2003-2004 issue. 
So send us your photos (no morę than 20, please). 

We’ll publish the best and pay our standard rates for them! 



It s as simple as that! 

Mail photos to: 


Life in Vermont Photos 
Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
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BLACK BUG 

(Continued from page 53) 

daguerreotype printed on cardboard. Each 
copy cost $3 to produce. It was the envy of 
every business in town that relied on 
mimeograph machines to reproduce copies 
that faded into oblivion, often before they 
were read. 

Mr. Skiff approached his punishment 
with great good humor, and natives took 
a cautious liking to this puckish execu- 
tive from down country. His city ways 
were a source of endless discussion in 
PatclTs Market, Peck's Pharmacy and 
Graves Hardware. 

Nothing, however, generated morę rural 
chatter than his purchase from somewhere 
in Connecticut of a brand-new black 1955 
Volkswagen reputed to cost about $650. 
The car was designed by Hitler himself 
according to Peavine, Morrisville's sole 
cabby. The only available color was black. 
The price, had it not been reported in the 
Saturday Evening Post, would have been 
discreetly withheld by Mr. Skiff. After all, 
farms were still selling for $5,000. 

Though gas, at 11 cents a galion, was 
hardly an issue, Volkswagen claimed the 
Beetle could go very far on very few gallons 
of it. There was not yet an EPA to au- 
thenticate VW's claims, but miles per gal¬ 
ion meant little to Morrisville citizens, 
for whom gas mileage ratings were as alien 
as ski-wax formulas. 

The black Bug, however, fascinated the 
town the day it appeared, no one morę so 
than Max Trepanier, a man with a strong 
affinity for internal combustion, external 
combustion (dynamite), fruit brandies and 
moving objects. Max was the adopted son 
of Clovis and Elise Couture and the infor- 
mal stepbrother of his Union Carbide col- 
league Emile Couture. 

Whenever he got the chance, Max cir- 
cled the odd-looking vehicle with its fiat 
windshield, its gas tank in the front trunk 
where the motor should be and its curious 
little air-cooled four-cylinder engine where 
the trunk should be. There was no dash- 
board other than a speedometer/odome- 
ter and an ashtray. When you ran out of gas, 
you flipped a lever on the floor and the 
galion of gas held in the reserve tank got 
you to a gas station. 

"Those Krauts," Max would mutter in 
his Quebecois accent. He was endlessly 
drawn to the curious car, like many in the 
town, when Mr. Skiff parked on Portland 
Street to run an errand. The association 
with Hitler's Third Reich and the still 
painful experience of World War II kept a 
few in town at bay and intriguing ąuietly 


[flD Ulif|DC’ Wdkswagen has madę its 
rUn lUlUtlL. last Beetle, but you can 
hear an air-cooled VW engine at our 
Web site, www.vtlife.com. 

behind lace curtains, while others stood on 
the sidewalk gawking. 

Mr. Skiff took it all in stride and was 
ąuite proud of his car's status among the 
natives. He spoke politely with the curious, 
confessing his complete lack of under- 
standing of things mechanical, but pro- 
fessing a deep affection for the appearance 
and fuel economy of his choice. He ąuoted 
to all who would listen the extraordinary 
mileage figures cited for the car. This 
meant nothing to his listeners, except for 
Max, whom it annoyed. 

Within the first few days of the car's ar- 
rival in Morrisville and a lengthy presen- 
tation to his workers by Mr. Skiff on the 
VW's design, provenance and fuel econ¬ 
omy, Max was seized with a notion that he 
shared only with Emile and Charlie. A de- 
cision was talcen to pool some funds so as 
to ensure that the gas mileage rating 
claimed by Mr. Skiff was exceeded. Max se- 
cured a black five-gallon gas can, and job 
assignments were allotted. The proximity 
of the garage to the office was helpful. The 
proximity to the house was of concern. 

That first evening, Max — the ring- 
leader — sneaked into the garage under 
cover of darkness and refilled the gas 
tank without incident. Since the car had 
no fuel gauge, Mr. Skiff wouldn't notice 
the additional fuel. Several days later, a 
much less comfortable Emile repeated 
the procedurę. This simple process of re- 
verse larceny repeated itself every few 
days into October. 

It was several weeks before Mr. Skiff 
noted publicly that the vehicle he had 
bought had yet to use up its first 10 gallons 
of gas in spite of the fact that he had put 
morę than 600 miles on the odometer. 
People outside the conspiracy began to 
take some notice. Mr. Skiff was proud but 
not cocky. 

As November approached and the 
odometer crept up to 1,000 miles, Mr. Skiff 
became even morę enthralled with his 
new car. He touted the heady figurę of 
morę than 100 miles to the galion, a 
rating that exceeded substantially the man- 
ufacturer's claims. This he declaimed to all 
as he went about his errands. 

Renewed interest developed in the 
"Krautmobile," as some called it. Those 
for whom gas mileage meant little began 


to prick up their ears as Mr. Skiff, once 
an enthusiast, now an evangelist, carried 
on about his car's fuel economy. People 
even began to ask where exactly he had 
bought it, as there were as yet no VW 
dealers in Vermont. 

The midnight refueling raids contin¬ 
ued unnoticed, and the mileage continued 
to rise. In early December, the odometer 
turned 2,000 miles and even those who 
had quit People's Academy in fifth grade 
could do the math. They were impressed. 

Saturdays would find Mr. Skiff parked 
in front of the Morrisville Water and Light 
Department earnestly report ing to Willard 
Sanders, the Morrisville Water and Light 
commissioner and an engineer by trade, 
the miraculous Bug's fuel efficiency. Skep- 
tical of the flatlander's encomium, Willard 
checked in with Ron Terrill at the Texaco 
and Armand Crevier at the Esso to deter- 
mine if Mr. Skiff had been a customer 
yet. The ans wers were negative. The near- 
est other sources of gas would have been 
Stowe or Hardwick. Willard could not 
imagine Mr. Skiff venturing to Hardwick, 
a rough and tumbie town in those days, 
and Mr. Skiff, a simple man in spite of his 
New York City roots, professed a dislike 
for the folly and pretense of Stowe. No one 
was selling him gas. 

The widely discussed mileage rating! 
kept creeping up. Mr. Skiff astonished the 
patrons of PatclTs Market one morning 
when he told them that his own skepti- 
cism had led him to drop a weighted cot- 
ton string into the gas tank to assess how 
much fuel remained. He found at leasu 
half a tank left. 

In early fanuary, Mr. Skiff wrote the^ 
newly formed Volkswagen of America in 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, offering to 
bear witness in their advertising to the [ 
extraordinary mileage of their car, which 
at this point he calculated was between 
350 and 400 miles to the galion, depend- 
ing on how one read the wet string. He did 
not receive a response. 

Morrisville had ensured its good name ! 
among Lamoille County communities by f 
voting each year to maintain its "dry" 
status. Thus Peavine, known only by his 
mother and the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles as Alton, madę weekly taxi runs to 
the State Storę in Waterbury for the citi¬ 
zens of Morrisville drawn to alcoholic 
stimulants. Max's passion for cheap fruit- 
flavored brandies occasionally led to epic, 
bilingual ravings on Portland Street on 
whatever topie was most on his mind. As 
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a janitor, these topics might be the ab- 
surdity of using sweeping compound; the 
stupidity of changing rather than simply 
replenishing oil in a car ; the use of dyna- 
mite in removing beaver colonies or in 
perch fishing; or the lactation eąuipment 
of one of the sisters who ran MerLu's 
restaurant in Hardwick, noted by nonlo- 
cals for its complete lack of a food menu 
or even a kitchen. 

Max doggedly maintained the refuel- 
ing deceit, though Emile and Charlie had 
dropped out, fearing for their job security. 
But his consumption of a generic black- 
berry brandy, or, on occasion, grain alco- 
hol mixed with a Nehi, madę the deceit 
virtually impossible to conceal as the al- 
cohol gave Max's mouth greater and 
greater sway over his judgment. On one 
epic Saturday afternoon in the back room 
of Graves Hardware, Max loosed his secret 
to a thrilled audience of loggers gathered 
to admire a new Evinrude chainsaw. 

Soon the whole town was privy to 
the prank, all but Mr. Slciff, who was 
still blissfully ignorant and enamored. 
Like Toad in The Wind in the Willows, 
Mr. Skiff never tired of sharing his cal- 


culations with anyone who would lis- 
ten. His persistent calls to Volkswagen 
continued to elicit silence and may 
have delayed the opening of a dealer- 
ship in Vermont. 

As the first signs of spring approached, 
Mr. Skiff was obsessed with the marvel of 
his perpetual motion machinę. On March 
25, as Morrisville's French Catholics were 
celebrating the Annunciation, the mileage 
reached 500 miles to the galion, a figurę 
even Mr. Skiff had trouble embracing, 
but did. 

His updates now elicited worried 
smiles. Emile had confessed his complic- 
ity in the prank to Father MacDonough, 
whose good Irish humor led to the impo- 
sition of only a few Hail Marys as penance. 
He was still, however, haunted by the 
thought that his promising career with 
Union Carbide might be threatened by 
the prank. He approached Max about end- 
ing the deceit. 

Max would have nonę of it. So Emile 
and Charlie sneaked into the garage late 
on a Sunday night and siphoned off all of 
the gas, leaving only vapors and the 
reserye galion. 


The next morning Mr. Skiff reported 
sadly that his car had finally used up its 
fuel. He calculated and recalculated his 
finał mileage to report it both to the man- 
ufacturer and to the Guinness Book of 
Records at 618 miles to the galion. He 
told Emile and Stan that he would go to 
the Texaco at lunch and refuel his car for 
the second time in its life. 

Word spread rapidly. At noon, the At¬ 
las Plywood factory whistle blew and 
ąuite a crowd of folks gathered to wit- 
ness the event. Mr. Skiff, running on his 
reserves, pulled up to loud applause. 
Chet opened the front bonnet, un- 
screwed the cap and refueled the smali 
tank. Mr. Skiff got out, acknowledged 
the crowd, tendered Chet $2 — from 
which he got change — and left. 

The hoax ended after several morę re- 
fuelings, which came within weeks rather 
than months. Emile, Max, Charlie and 
the innocent Stan each got handwritten 
notes from Mr. Skiff, who had finally fig- 
ured out the trick. 

"Thanks for all the gas and the good 
fun," the notę read. "You surę had me 
going." 
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Not everyone listens to the same musie. Not everyone appreciates 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O N T INTEREST 


Fate, Love and the Poetry of a Rural Life 

By Ann Marie Giroux 


Learning to Drive by Mary Hays, 
Shaye Areheart Books, Random House, 
New York, 320 pages, hardcover, $23. 
Available October 2003. 

Mirror Lakę, a Novel , by Thomas 
Chństopher Greene, Simon et) Schus- 
ter, New York, 212 pages, hardcover, 
$ 22 . 

The Boy on the Bus by Deborah Schu- 
pack, The Free Press, Simon et) Schuster, 
New York, 216 pages, hardcover, $23. 

O’ Artful Death by Sarah Stewart 
Taylor, St. Martini Minotaur, New York, 
304 pages, hardcover, $23.95. 

T hese four novels are linlced like 
charms on a bracelet, each shaped 
like a green enameled State of Ver- 
mont, where they take place. Ali four 
are first novels ; one is labeled a mystery. 

When the clasp is closed 
on this charm bracelet, 
the strongest links be- 
tween the books are 
their riddles of faith, 
fate and love. These 
novels tell stories of 
life — all mysteries. 

Mark your calen- 
dars: October is when 
you can get your 
hands on Learning to 
Drive by Mary Hays of Corinth. This re- 
markable novel compassionately looks 
at humans and their foibles as they strive 
for "the right way" to live. Despite sin- 
cerity, their ąuests freąuently lead to 
foolishness and sometimes tragedy. 

The summer of 1953 turns out to be 
Charlotte McGuffey's time to take the 
wheel of her life. After a traumatic in- 
cident, she piles the kids and the dog 
into her DeSoto and drives from Syra- 
cuse, New York, to Beede, Vermont. 
Beede is a country place with an artists' 
commune and an oddball contingent of 
townspeople. If this sounds like the for- 
mulaic "Green Acres" story, you haven't 
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can be responsible for a death. She eon- | 
cludes that the most likely cause was an : 
errant wind and an ordinary hat — dif- | 
ficult still, but really ąuite freeing. 

In telling the story of a woman shift- i 
ing her life into gear, Hays writes with n 
an authority and authenticity that make n 
for a smooth ride. 

As many Central Vermonters know, J 
Number 10 Pond in Calais, a popular :\ 
swimming and boating spot, is also r| 
known as Mirror Lakę. Mirror Lakę is 
also the title of Montpelier resident Tom J 
Greene's novel, which presents reflected I 
stories a half-century apart. Combined, 
their seemingly simple message is that : 
if one is mindful of love and makes good i 
choices, the love can remain intact, J 
much like one's own beautiful and spe- i 
ciał mirror lakę. 

Greene's novel is based on a long-held i 
secret whose telling is crucial before one : 
man can die and another find his way. . 
The two protagonists are unlikely com- • 
panions, but fate forces them together. . 

Thus, in 1996, twenty- » 
something Nathan Carter, J 
new to delivering mail and I 
just as inexperienced ma- t 
neuvering the steep hills | 
of Eden, Vermont, literally 
lands on Wallace Fiske's <i 
property during a snów- * 
storm, knocked uncon- • 
scious, the back wheels of 
his rural free delivery Jeep ( 
in the air. 

As Carter retells Fiske's story, he f 
addresses the reader directly in intimate, j| 
old-fashioned storytelling style. It's a I 
good device and works especially well I 
because the Fiske story originates in "an | 
era that no longer exists in America, ex- | 
cept in the smali corners and margins of I 
rural life." 

Fiske, 79, a social outeast, uncovers his I 
story over a snow-deep winter and a few j| 
bottles of scotch. In Nathan Carter, he I 
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Learning to Drive author Mary Hays 
at her home in Corinth. 


met Hays's fresh and often funny char- 
acters. They are complete with big hearts 
and custom-tailored names: Leona and 
Johnny Calce, Beatriz Sissy, Ben High- 
tower and others. 

Nurtured by her neighbors' kindness 
and the landscape's beauty, Charlotte 
finds the will to confront the demons 
that haunt her from her Christian 
Scientist upbringing. To challenge 
the denial cultivated in her family 
and thoroughly exorcise her own 
guilt, she must bring her sisters to 
Beede. Stoic sister Kitty blindly 
embraces the religion's dogrna,- 
meanwhile her medicated house- 
husband is rendered helpless. 
("Sometimes he enjoyed being a 
real idiot. Most people just didn't 
appreciate how satisfying it could 
be.") Spinster sister Rosey takes the op- 
portunisTs approach, leaving the reli- 
gion's hard work and thinking to others. 

Hays is not only adept at creating the 
hilarious character. She also introduces 
us to 3-year-old Hoskins, Charlotte's 
youngest son, a bewildering, fascinat- 
ing child who has autism. Part of the 
story's mystery is the complexities of 
this condition. Charlotte begins as a 
character who fears lack of religious faith 
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finds his confessor. There is much to be 
learned by the young Carter, whose nar- 
cissistic relationships with women are 
reprehensible. 

Ultimately, Fiske's secret is essen- 
tial to moving Carter closer to a mean- 
ingful and purposeful life. "I knew 
then that all we are given in this world 
are choices ... about how we love and 
live .... And the truth is, in the end, all 
we are, all we can ever be, are stories, 
stories that must be told ..." 

Mirror Lakę emphasizes the universal 
n need to tell our story, whether dark or 
• bright. After all, stories are what we 
leave behind. 



The premise of The 
Boy on the Bus is an in- 
triguing one: At times 
we don't recognize our 
own children. We stop 
in mid-sentence and 
r ^Sk as k ourse l ves / "Who is 
this person? He can't be 
the 8-year-old I tucked 
in last night." Then, 
after the disconcerting 
moment passes, a familiar gesture brings 
recognition, and we continue. Every- 
thing is fine again. 

Deborah Schupack's novel probes that 
unsettling ąuestion even further in this 
psychological mystery. What if every- 
thing isn't fine? What if a mother voices 
her confusion? Who is this kid who re- 
fuses to leave the school bus at his stop? 
He acts like her Charlie, but not en- 
tirely. Maybe she's losing her mind? 
Could her maternal negligence have 
caused her real son to run away? 

Schupak, who lives in New York City, 
but has writing and teaching ties to Ver- 
mont, lcnows how to make the ordinary 
eerie. When her characters interact on 
the parked bus, time slows and every 
gesture, thought and sound is noted; all 
becomes important as the scene teeters 
between reality and the mind's machi- 
nations. The words, as well as the ca- 
dence, turn the simple and familiar into 
the spooky, creating a palpable tension. 

While the boy's identity is probed, his 
family is forced to figurę itself out. This 
mystery child calls attention to the weak- 
nesses of this wobbly family unit. In the 
end, readers will discover the lengths a 
child will go to feel loved and wanted. 

O 9 Art ful Death by Sarah Stewart Tay¬ 
lor of Hartland is a mystery set in a de- 
funct arts colony in Byzantium, 
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Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
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Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 
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1 Makers 

Guild showing the month of 
October along with our collection of timeless 
evocative paintings, sculptures and photography. 


One mile north of WOODSTOCK, VT on RT 12 ** 802-457-9294 


Wills, Trusts, and Estate Planning 

Law Office of 
Stephen L. Miller, PLC 

Estate Planning for Vermont Residents 

Life Insurance Trusts 
Planning for Minor Children 
Durable Power of Attorney for Health Care 
Living Wills 

(802) 457-3200 

sImiller@sover.net 

5 Central Street, Woodstock, Yermont 05091 


Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tdbs 


HALF THE COST 

ofPlastic 



LOW-COST 
WOOD HEAT! 

• Utterly RELW1NG - Practical, pleasurable way to unwind 

• 100% WOOD Ttib - Naturally beautiful Western Red Cedar 

• l NDERWATER Wood Stove - Ingenious, high-efficiency 

• Super AFF0RDAB1L - Starting under $1,900, pennies to heat 

• NO Electric, NO Plumbing - Hassle-free enjoyment ANYWHERE 

• 10 Models & Many Options - Covers, hydro jets, gas/electric 
heaters available 


Mail this coiipon or CALL TOLl FREE 

1 - 800 - 962-6208 

FREE 

sale 

lą 1\LOG! 


□YES! Rush me facts on 
SNORKEL Wood-Fired Hot T\ibs 
including current SALE! 


1 Address __ 

■ City/State/Zip _■ 

Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot T\ibs, Dept. YT039A , 
* 4216 6th Ave. South, Seattle. WA.. 98108, vsw.snorkel.com * 


The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 

► LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RJBBON and 

arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 
Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Williraye & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7A 
between Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 
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The Cluster Buster 
is an erwironmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand~ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


1 877 FLY-SOUP www.clusterbuster.com 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than tooo flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

Cali Toll Free: 


CLUSTER 
BUSTER L- 

Or visit us on the web (a) 


BOOKS 



0'ARTFUL 

death 



Yermont, inhabited by the well-to-do 
descendants of the artists. Today, as in 
the late 1800s, there are 
conflicts between town 
and colony. 

The story begins 
when a graveyard 
memoriał catches the 
interest of an art ex- 
pert. Furthermore, the 
death of the young 
woman whom it hon- 
ors has always drawn 
suspicion. When her 
relative is murdered after an inąuiry is 
madę about the unusual memoriał, it 
appears that there is still much to hide 
in Byzantium. 

Fans of the whodunit are supplied 
with the usual components of the genre, 
from a Victorian mansion fuli of 
strangers to a journal with important 
pages missing. Naturally, there are far 
morę red herrings than clues. 

Stewart's new twist, though, is her 
sleuth: 28-year-old Sweeney St. George, 
assistant professor of art history at Har- 
vard and an expert on funeral iconogra- 
phy. She's an adult Nancy Drew, only her 
hair is fiery red and her family has a few 
of its own skeletons in the closet. Her 
guy-pal, Toby, entices her to spend 
Christmas in Vermont by showing her a 
photograph of the intriguing memoriał. 
Morę deaths occur before the compli- 
cated story is deconstructed. 

Taylor cleverly sets up unexplored 
areas of Sweeney's life, including allu- 
sions to her estranged 
mother, so we'll 
likely see Ms. St. 
George again. 

• 

Sledding on Hos- 
pital Hill, Poems 
by Leland Kinsey, 

David R. Godine, 
Publisher, Boston, 
100 pages, paperback, 
$18.95. 

Leland Kinsey's poems about rural life 
in the Northeast Kingdom are as rough 
and rugged as the hills around Crafts- 
bury, where he lives. These are not 
dreamy poems celebrating the pastorał 
ideał of smooth fields and noble yeomen ; 
they are the rough-handed products of 
real life, real work, real injuries, hard- 
won triumphs and genuine sorrows. 

(Continued on page 90) \ 
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Green Mountain Homes 


ExceptionaJ Large Land Parcel 
Tunbridge and Strafford, Vermont 

Beautifully positioned at the end of a 
dead end town road one finds a most 
unique offering. This amazing large 
parcel of 290 acres combines a lovely 
balance of open and wooded land, 
utter privacy and huge views, largely 
south facing. The pasture and meadow would support livestock of 
most any kind and growing timber is everywhere to be found. A 
natural pond site with an abundant water supply is featured along 
with irregular terrain of appealing characteristics and great interi¬ 
or circulation for vehicles. Numerous exciting home sites are read- 
ily accessed. $475,000. 

The Warren Kimble Studio 
and Gallery. Brandon, Vermont 

Beautifully sited on 27 acres of prime 
terrain, the 7 buildings that make up 
this special offering include a circa 
1800 Federal homestead, 200 year old 
post and beam barn restored as a stu- 
dio/office complex, gift shop, gallery, 
shipping building, all in perfect condition. Zoning permits many 
diverse activities: artist studio, home occupation, family compound 
or the perfect destination for a large family wishing to move to a love- 
ly Vermont town. $885,000 

BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre@together.net 



Limited availability.* 

i 8 oo 8 o 6 1070 • www.lodgeatlincolnpeak.com 

* Floor plans, specifications and preconstruction pricing for the Lodge 
at Lincoln Peak will be madę available only to individuals who have 
registered with the Inner Circle-Sugarbush. This ad is not intended 
as an offering as defined under Vermont law. 





Wide open 

SPACE 


FINO OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG* 


The Artisans of l\>st & Beam. 

CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 doslgn portfolio. 
www.timberpeg.com 



Coveted Dorset 
Landmark... 

Always eye-catching along 
Dorset West Road, this home of 
distinction is offered for the first 
time in nearly 40 years. Circa 
1924 English cottage style, 3 
BR/2BA, kitchen & living room 
each with fireplace, formal dining, breakfast room, office. Honest archi- 
tecture featuring siatę peaks & arched doorways. Each room has views 
to fragrant gardens and stonewalls that embrace the property which con- 
sists of 4.4 acres (includes separate building lot). Exclusive $739,000. 

Josiah Allen Real Estate Inc. 

Route 30, Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802) 867-5555 • Fax (802) 867-5713 • www.josiahallen.com 


- 

Lovely Center Hall Colonial. 

This home needs some updates but it has almost 
4,000 sq. ft. of living space, a fabulous 2-story 
solarium, and top-of-the-line mechanical Systems. 
There are wood floors in much of the house, a fire¬ 
place, 4 to 5 bedrooms and a lovely screened 
porch. Also included in this price are a 2-car 
garage and a 2-bedroom, 2-bath converted Car- 
riage House, a newer 3-bedroom Cape and about 22 acres of land that can be 
purchased together with the main house for $750,000. Additional land avail- 
able. Cali Nancy to discuss these options. 

Nancy Foster • 1-800-545-8380 or cvpropnf@sover.net. 

RE/MAX Champlain Yalley Properties, MiddJebury, VT 
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Pomfret 

SEAVER HILL HAVEN 

Privacy on 120 acres, with northern hardwoods & 
80 acres of hayfields. Meticulously restored 
Colonial with long distance views, amenities, and 
luxurious living areas. 4 bedrooms, 3 fuli baths, 
and attached guest ąuarters. Property allows for 
Quechee Lakes membership and only minutes 
from Dartmouth College and historical 
Woodstock, VT $2,245,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Charlotte 

CEDAR BEACH - LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Known for its beauty & privacy, the property includes 
a sheltered boat mooring area & a lovely smali beach. 
The 2,700 sq.ft. yr.rd. residence sits on a 6.3 acre knoll 
with beautiful lakę views. The bow-roofed cape is 
extremely well built with large country kitchen, living 
room with a Count Rumford fireplace & a paneled 
office surrounded by gardens at every turn. $895,000 
Cali Wadę RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Norwich 

GATEWAY HOUSE 

Located in the heart of Norwich Village, this tradi- 
tional masterpiece home is set amid 14 acres of 
lawn, forest and brook frontage. Features 4 bed¬ 
rooms with all rooms generously proportioned, 
exquisite moldings, off-kitchen solarium, classic 
curved staircase, raised panel doors and in-floor 
radiant heat and spa. Gateway House is only 1.5 
miles from the heart of Dartmouth. $695,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Weston 

LINN MOR 

An exceptional 9,000 sq.ft. country retreat offering 
just about everything. Situated on 9.3 acres includ- 
ing a large pond, mountain views & surrounded by 
conserved land. Features 4 bedrooms, 6.5 baths, 6 
fireplaces, library, studio, indoor heated lap pool, 
hot tub, sauna, workshop and morę. Exceptional 
HVAC system, electronics and security, plus sepa- 
rate two-bedroom caretaker’s cottage. $1,500,000 
Cali Robert G. McCafferty 802-867-0200 



Shelburne 

MARINERS COVE 

Wonderful 5,202 sq.ft. residence on 5.96 acres featur- 
ing 700 ft. of water frontage on Shelburne Bay on Lakę 
Champlain, a pond, water’s edge deck and protected 
dock and boat lift area. Formal gardens and stonewalls 
wrap around the flagstone terrace that covers the entire 
lakeside of the residence. Choice location near 
Burlington. $2,350,000 

Cali Wadę RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Shelburne 

“WESTERLY” ON SHELBURNE POINT 

One of the finest estate properties on the Point fea- 
turing 26.5 acres, over 700 ft. of water frontage, 
protected beach & mooring area, rolling lawns, ten- 
nis court & swimming pool. Magnificent Oak & 
Pine woods creates complete privacy for the 4,700 
sq.ft. residence & sep. waterfront guest cottage. An 
ideał SW exposure offers stunning views over Lakę 
Champlain. A truły irreplaceable asset. $4,150,000 
Cali Wadę R C Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Killington 

MOUNTAINSIDE AT KILLINGTON 

Extraordinary 8,800 sq.ft. shingle ik stone residence 
on 2.29 very private acres with spectacular views of 
Killington. This stunning 4 bedroom 6 Vi bath resi¬ 
dence features a chefs kitchen, cherry paneled 
library, large gamę room, exercise room. spa, sauna 
and steam room &. exquisite master suitę. Beautiful 
grounds, terraces, stonewalls & sep. carriage build- 
ing. Add’l land available. Price Upon Reąuest 
Cali Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 



Reading I 

AMEN FARM 

A wonderful period center-chimney reproduction I 
home on 19+ acres in a classic hill farm setting with I 
breathtaking views of the surrounding hills. I 
Features wonderful finishing tk period detailing I 
with raised paneling & exposed beams. In the I 
heart of horse country with access to the Green I 
Mtn. Horse Assoc. trails. Plus new 4-stall barn with I 
heated tack room and fenced paddocks. $895,000 I 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Craftsbury I 

STONE S THROW FARM 

Stones Throw Farm sits on 10± magnificent acres I 
including beautiful gardens, a pond, walking paths I 
and sitting areas, all with remarkable privacy and I 
views of Mt. Mansfield. Stone’s Throw, c.1795, is a I 
home of genuine historical importance and integri-1 
ty featuring 2,600± sq.ft, four bedrooms, three fire-1 
places, original hardware and hinges, wide floorl 
boards and lovely woodwork. $695.000X 

Cali Wadę RC Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 

LandVest 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 

One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 

580 Dorset Hollow road, Dorset, Vermont 05251 802-867-0200 

The Exclusive Wermont Ajfiliate for CHRISTIFS 
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Green Mountain Homes 



fountains 

International Real Estate Group 


212+ Acres, Washington, VT 

Located at the end of a quiet country road, Camp 
Sky Acres offers a unique high elevation house site 
with superb views, swimming pond, meadows, 
and an existing house and lodge. 

Price $495,000 

For morę Information on this or other properties cali or visit our website 
Specializing In the sale ot forested land and rura! estates. 

Fountain Realty, Inc. 

O 14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



PRIVATE ISLAND ON JOE’S POND 


7 



Two properties, 1.5 acres. Spectacular views. Fully 
furnished, well maintained 4BR, 1-1/2 bath home 

and historie chapel on 
island. Shore property 
has 125' lakę frontage, 
oversize garage, launch- 
ing ramp and dock. 

FSBO: $499,000 * 910-673-5468 or 802-563-9930 
rhlock123@aol.com 


K 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frarnes 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


1^1 Saffire Mortgage, Inc. 



Your Vermont Mortgage Center 

1193 South Brownell Road, Professional Mortgage Brokers 
Suitę 20 Williston VT 05495 in 

(888) 383-0633 or VT, MN, MD, CO, MT, WY, AK, 

www.SaffireMortgage.com CT, MA, ME, Ml, VA 


NEAR MIDDLEBURY 


End of road, 24.5 totalty private high acres of 
meadow and woodlot, sweeping Green 
Mountain vistas, 900’ frontage on Otter Creek. 

This museum quality reproduction of the 
Williams House with 8 fireplaces, 4 bedrooms, 

3.5 baths, keeping room and library is surround- 
ed by a smali orchard, gardens and vineyard and 
is ten minutes to the village/college. A home for 
all seasons $8 25,000. FREEBROCHURE 

A MILE TO THE COLLEGE 103 Surveyed acres with nearly a hałf mile frontage on 
Weybridge Street. Panoramie 360° views but with a south/southwesterly orientation 
overlooking the school with vistas including the ski trails at the Snów Bowl, the Taconics 
and the Adirondacks. 

Lovely rolling meadows 
and woodlot. $500,000. 



Frank Punderson Real Estate 
(802) 462-2552 • Pund@together.net 


So. Woodstock, Vermont Horse Property! 

Across from the Green Mountain Horse Associ- 
ation. Cute custom cape built in 1990. 2 BR, 1 BA. 

Bright and open floor plan, large wraparound 
deck, 3-stall barn, views over neighboring farm. 

Quiet dirt road location. Frontage on great brook! 

Best possible trail access to both GMHA trails 
and VAST trails. Must see. $350,000. 

Barnard, Vermont. 50 acres on quiet dirt road, long road & brook frontage. 
$160,000. 



Hartland, Vermont. 58+ acres of rolling meadows. Long rangę views. $350,000. 

For morę info on these and other fine properties contact: 
Dana Waters, Dark Horse Realty 
www.darkhorserealty.com 
Dana@darkhorserealty.com • 802 484 7388 
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Green Mountain Homes 


ONE OF A KIND COLONIAL. Sitting among 
113 acres of beautiful fields & woodlands. Current 
owners have renovated almost every comer of this 
wonderful home. Country kitchen w/custom madę 
cherry cabinets & cozy dining area, formal LR, den, 
pantry, 8 BRs & 3 baths. Spacious mudroom leads to 
attached 2 bay garage. Manicured lawn & exquisite 
flower garden w/gazebo sit outside DR window. 

Weil maintained barn sits stately off the side of 3 bay detached garage. Barn features 
hand-pegged beams, grain room, milk room & siło. #2094L $549,000. Cali Burkę. 

UNIQUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@earthlink.net 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

_ 802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 


FOR SALE: Hardware 
Storę with Gas Pumps 

A successful business, in operation 
for 100 years, located in vital and 
growing Cabot, VT. Indudes real es- 
tate consisung of charming and up- 
dated turn-of-the-century building 
with a lovely 4-bedroom apartment. 
The storę is affiliated with a major hardware cooperative, and operated 
efficiendy with the aid of computerized sales, inventory and ordering man- 
agement. Gross sales $400,000 plus. Cali (800) 474-3028. 






Log on to reąuest 

FREE 

information from 
adyertisers 

vtlife.com/AdLink 
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(Continued from page 86) 


Kinsey's subjects encompass the daily 
round of farm life. From recalcitrant 
tractors and (literally) raging bulls to 
heirloom apple trees and the diaries of a 
beloved grandmother, Kinsey looks with 
affection and respect at the busy, inter- 
woven life that makes a farming com- 
munity work. 

This is not a poetry of mellifluous 
diction and smooth, rhythmic lines. Kin- 
sey's tonę is direct, dry and skeptical, yet 
the poet manages to convey his un- 
shaken admiration for the family and 
neighbors who populate his complex, 
roughhewn world. Northern farmers 
know that life is rarely ideał and things 
often work out unhappily. Life close to 
the land, far from being uplifting, is often 
rich with disappointment. In the con- 
cluding lines of a poem celebrating the 
birth of his daughter, the poet's inbred 
emotional caution is evident. 

"Live fairly happily," he says in a ret- 
icent benediction, 'Tor a fairly long time." 

In "Deacon Booze's Sexton," Kinsey 
details with understated humor the life 


of an alcoholic sawmill operator who 
digs graves for the town and probably 
tosses an empty or two into each fresh 
grave before closing it. Kinsey describes 
the man's work as well as his affliction, 
noting wryły in conclusion: 

I hope he's saved a few wide 
boards 

to fit the hole he's dug 
his whole life into. 

The rough beauty of farm life emerges 
from Kinsey's poetry as does the phys- 
ical hardship and the ever-present dan- 
ger. The theme of injuries endured and 
overcome is woven through many of 
these poems: lacerations, punctures, 
bull-tossings, falls, bruised and broken 
bones — the accumulated carnage that 
seems inevitably part of life on a work- 
ing farm. "Humor, black and sore," as 
the poet puts it, emerges from his poem 
"Smali Wounds and Minor Ailments," 
as does the ąuiet horror of finding a 
single thumb joint on a hay bale. 

Similarly, the long poem "My Family, 
Horsed and Unhorsed" contains images 


of brutal violence and tragedy, along 
with the high drama and rough beauty 
that huge, powerful horses can provide. I 
It is evident that Kinsey himself is an ex- ; 
perienced horseman. He writes of work- : 
ing with horses, ridding them of bad 
habits, gentling them through time and ; 
attention. When a jumpy marę crushes : 
him to the ground, Kinsey admits that he 
had been careless. But he escapes: 

"... Get up," 

I said, and hoped I could; 
gave a yank on the chain 
I still held. She rosę 
And suffered me to rise. 

Much of the appeal of Sledding on * 
Hospital Hill comes from vigorous, \ 
closely observed anecdotes such as that 
one. It's a book that gains in impact, n 
story by story and poem by poem, al- 
lowing the reader to experience and gain l| 
some understanding and affection for I 
the complex, back-country world —; 
often miserable, often heroic — that poet || 
Leland Kinsey inhabits and creates. 

—Tom Slayton 
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Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because 
the listings were compiled last summer, there 
may be changes in times or dates. Cali organ- 
izers to confirm. For information about Ver- 
mont, contact the Vermont Department of 
Tourism and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., 
Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 05633-1301, tel. 
1-800-VERMONT, or uisit local information 
booths. To subrnit events, contact the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Marketing. For 
morę information about a particular event, 
cali thephone number in the euent listing. 

The area codę for all Vermont telephones is 
802. For an updated euents calendar, uisit 
w w w. Yermont Yacation. coni. 


/ the 

Sectsort 


Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for times. 
464-3762. 

• Sept. 16: Harvest Paradę. 

• Sept. 27-28: Mapie Celebration. 

• Oct. 4-5, 11-12: l Iarvest I )a>s 

• Oct. 10: Fuli Harvest Moon Hayride. 

• Nov. 28-29: Holiday Open House. 

The Apple Barn & Country Bakę Shop, 

Bennington. Cali for times and morę events. 
447-7780. 

• Sept. 6: Old Vt. Sing-A-Long. 

• Sept. 7: Winę & Cheese Festival. 

• Sept. 14: Wild Things, wildlife program. 

• Oct. 12: Fali Foliage Fooleries Dance. 

• Oct. 25: Creatures of the Night. 

Barre Opera House. Fri.-Sat., 7:30 p.m.; 

Sun., 2 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Sept. 27: Bane-Tones Barbershop Quartet. 

• Nov. 7-9. 14—16: Little Shop of Horrors. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 1: Labor & Leisure. 

• Sept. 14: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 21: All About Apples. 

• Oct. 4: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 11-12: Harvest Weekend. 

• Oct. 26: A Family Halloween. 

• l'hru Oct. 31; Looking Back at Vennont, 
exhibit. Farm Security Administration Pho- 
tographs, 1936-1942. 

• Nov. 28-30: Thanksgiving Weekend. 
Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury 

Common. (800) 729-7751. (802) 586-7767. 

• Sept. 7: Off-Road Triathlon. Swim, mountain 
bike. run. 244-6145. 

• Sept. 12: Mountain Bike Race. 10, 20, 30 km 
i cross-country race and kids’ races. 

• Thru Sept. 28: Sculling Camps. 

• Oct. 12: 10, 20. 30 km Mountain Bike Races, 



Beautifid musie at last year's concert. 


GuilforcTs Labor 
Day Musie Festival 

Musie has reverberated from the 
hills of Guilford every Labor Day 
weekend for nearly 40 years, and the 
concerts put on by the Friends of 
Musie at Guilford have become an 
end-of-summer tradition for musie 
lovers all over Southern Vermont. 

This year's Friends of Musie Labor 
Day Weekend Festival, the 38th, will be 
an all-French program. It begins Satur- 
day, August 30, with a 7:30 p.m. organ 
concert featuring Graham Down per¬ 
forming musie by a variety of French 
baroque composers. The orchestral con¬ 
cert is on Sunday, August 31, at 2 p.m. 
and will feature works by Faure, Berlioz 
and Franek. Grounds open at noon for 
the pienie lunch that is on sale. 

To get to the concert site take Brat- 
tleboro Exit 1 off Interstate 91. Then 
take Route 5 south about a mile and 
a half to the Guilford Country Storę. 
Turn right onto Guilford Center Road 
and follow the Organ Concert signs 
from there. 

For information about the festival 
and other Friends of Musie at Guilford 
events: www.fomag.org. 


10 a.m. 229-9409. 

• Nov. 2: Nordic Ski Club 2 and 5 km x-c run- 
ning races, 10 a.m. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, UVM, 
Burlington. 656-0750. 

• Sept. 5: First Friday ARTWalk. 

• Thru Sept. 7: Ten Vermont Women: Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Craft. 

• Sept. 13: Cyais Pringle and Pringle Hervarium. 


• Tlmi Sept. 28: Recent Acquisitions: 20th 
Century Prints, Drawings, and Paintings. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. Cali for 
times. 334-8145. 

• Sept. 5: The Magie of Master Fiddlers. 

• Sept. 19—21, 26-27: Spoon River Anthology. 

• Oct. 3-4: Nunsense. 

• Oct. 5: Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concea. 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sat., 

noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Sept. 13-Nov. 22: Clay, Paper, Wood. Exhibit. 

• Oct. 4: Stowe House Tour. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 27: Antiąues Show. 

• Oct. 3-5: Aa and Craft Fest. 

• Oct. 11-12: Farm, Food & Folk Aa Fair. 

• Nov. 28-29: Holiday Open House. 

LamoiUe County Players, Hyde Park Opera 

House. 7 p.m. 888-4507. 

• Oct. 2-5, 9-12: The Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 7-9, 13-15: On Golden Pond. 

Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilmington. 

8 p.m. 464-8411. 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 11: Southern Vermont Players. 
Shelburne Farnis. 985-8686. 

• Sept. 20: Harvest Fest., 10 a.m. 

• Nov. 8-9: Champlain Valley Quilters’ Guild 
Quilt Show, 10 a.m. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-3346. 

• Sept. 14: Shelburne Museum Goes to the 
Dogs! Dog paradę, show and party. 

• Tlmi Oct. 26: Aa of the Needle: 100 Master- 
piece Quilts from the Shelburne Museum. 

• Tlmi Oct. 26: From Soup to Nuts: Preparing 
and Presenting Food, 1700-1830. 

• Thru Oct. 26: Red, White, and Blue: Ameri¬ 
can Patriotic Images. 

• Thm Oct. 26: From Goodnight Moon to Art 
Dog. The World of Clement, Edith and 
Thacher Hurd. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 
Exhibits. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Sept. 13: Tiemey Sutton Band, 7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 13-Nov. 30: Naturę Personified: Prints 
from John James Audubon. Also, Brother 
Thomas: Eaah, Spirit, Fire. 

• Sept. 24: VSO concea, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 4: Dukes of DLxieland, paa of Green 
Mountain Jazz Fest. 7:30 p.m. 

Stowe Theatre Guild. <S p.m., Town Hall 
Theatre. 888-7607. 

• Sept. 3-6: Victor Victońa. 

• Sept. 24-27; Oct. 1^4, 8-11: Sylvia. 

Vermont School of Art & Creativity. Cali 

for times. Wilmington. 464-1414. 

• Sept. 24-Oct. 29: Painting the Rural Land- 
scape in Oils. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 30: Pastel Class 101. 

• Sept. 27-28: Painting the Autumn Landscape, 
master class. 
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Vermont State Craft Centers. Clay & craft 
education workshops and exhibits. Frog 
Hollow, Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 
362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Oct. 1-31: Contemporary photography of 
Lowell Snowdon Klock, Manchester. 

• Oct. 3-Nov. 30: Glass Exhibit, Manchester. 
Vermont Sun Fitness Center, Middlebury. 

388 - 6888 . 

• Sept. 28: Kids’ Triathlon & Road Race. 
Swim, bike, run; noon. Also, Vermont Sun 
5K Road Race; 10 a.m. 

Weston Playhouse. Cali for times. 824-5288. 

• Oct. 2-5: Antiąues Show. 824-4100. 

• Oct. 10-12: Craft Show. 

• Oct. 21-26: Fences. 


Sjpecial E<vents 


SEPTF.MBER 


1: Wild Edible and Mushroom Forage. 10 

a.m., Hemingway’s, Killington. 422-3886. 

6: Glory Days of the Railroad Festival. 

Excursion train rides, musie, entertainment, 
morę. 10 a.m., White River Jct. 295-5036. 

White River Valley Community Fest. 9 

a.m., Main St. and downtown, Bethel. 234- 
6648. Southern Pulled Pork BBQ Din- 
ner. 5 p.m., Faith United Methodist 
Church, So. Burlington. 863-6764. 

7: A Walking Tour Through Justin Mor- 
rilTs Strafford. 2 p.m., Morrill State His¬ 
torie Site. 765-4484. 

12: An Afternoon with Horses. Drill team, 
musical rides, dressage & other demos, 
morę, 2 p.m.; Chinese auction, BBQ, 11:30 
a.m., Smith Farm, Stowe. 253-7321. 

12- 14: Bennington Antiąue & Classic Car 
Show and Swap Meet. 8 a.m., Willow 
Park. 447-3311. 

13: Second Saturday Church Supper. 5-7 

p.m., First Congregational Church, Fair 
Haven. 265-8864. Waterbury Ctr. Grange 
Fair. Supper, raffle, white elephant, silent 
auction. 4 p.m. 244-1192. 

13- Oct. 13: Harvest Weekends. Pick apples 
and pumpkins, wagon rides, make scare- 
crows, haystack jump. Sat. & Sun., 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Yankee Kingdom Orchards, W. Addi- 
son. 759-2387. 

13-14: Williston FIarvest Fest. Hay wagon 
rides, cider demo, petting farm, morę. 10 
a.m., Adams Farm Market. 879-5226. 

14: Secrets of a Lost Garden. 2 p.m. Tour 
gardens at Morrill State Historie Site, Straf¬ 
ford. 765-4484. 

14; Oct. 12; Nov. 9 Brownsville Roast Beef 

Suppers. 4-6 p.m., Community Church. 
484-5944. 

18- 21: Stowe British Invasion. British clas¬ 
sic cars, shops, crafts, auto jumble, car cor- 
ral. 8:30 a.m., Mayo Field. (800) 247-8693- 

19- 20 Richmond Congregational Church 
Rummage Sale. 9:30 a.m. 434-2053- 

19-21 Northeast Street Rod Nationals. 
Morę than 1,500 pre-1949 Street rods; trade 
show; auto parts swap meet. Fri., 9 a.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 8:30 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Expo, Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

20: Essex Jct. Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 
p.m., Grace United Methodist Church. 878- 


2809- Waitsfield United Church Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5:30 & 6:45 p.m.; takeout, 6 
p.m. only. 496-3409- Rutland Chili Chal¬ 
lenge. Tastings. Noon-3 p.m., Depot Park. 
773-9380. Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 
a.m., Community Church. 244-8089- 
Plymouth Cheese & Harvest Fest. 10 
a.m., Coolidge State Historie Site. 672-3773- 
Jeffersonville Arts & Crafts Christmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., Cambridge Memoriał Gym. 
644-5195 Whole Hog Blues and BBQ 
Feast. Whole pig BBQ competition, blues 
and R&B bands, juried craft show and fair. 

1 p.m., Memoriał Field, Bradford. 222- 
4213 Autumn Celebration. Farm & forest 
demonstrations. 10 a.m., Merck Forest & 
Farmland Ctr., Ru pert. 394-7836. 

20-21: West Addison Harvest Fest. 10 a.m., 
Yankee Kingdom Orchard. 759-2387. Cele¬ 
bration of the Vine Harvest Fest. Press 
and stomp grapes, live blues musie, kids ! 
games, hayrides, morę. Boyden Valley 
Winery, Cambridge. 644-8336. Fairbanks 
Festival Weekend. 10 a.m., Fairbanks 
Museum & Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 
748-2372. 

21: Tour of Estey Pipę Organs. 1:30 p.m., 
United Methodist Church, Brattleboro. Will 
continue to other churches and locations. 
The tour concludes at the First Baptist 
Church, Brattleboro. 258-2363- 

26- 27: Vt. State Grange Fest. Garden pro- 
duce, arts, crafts, exhibits, activities. Fri., 4 
p.m.; Sat., 8 a.m., Brookfield. 843-2434. 

27: Civil War Expo. Re-enactor camp life, 
artillery, cavalry and infantry drills, speak- 
ers, historical displays, educational activi- 
ties, period musie, torchlight paradę, morę. 
10 a.m., Tunbridge fairgrounds. 476-3580. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Dinner. 5, 6:30 
p.m.; takeouts available. Trinity United 
Methodist Church. 229-9158. Newark 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 p.m., Newark 
Street Sch. 467-3788. So. Londonderry 
Chicken & Biscuits Supper. 5:30 p.m., 

First Baptist Church. 824-3844. E. Burkę 
Fali Fest. Paradę, rubber ducky race, cow 
flop bingo, crafts, BBQ, food samples from 
local restaurants. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 626-4124. 
Kids’ Archaeology Day. 11 a.m., Mt. Inde- 
pendence State Historie Site, Orwell. 948- 
2000. Train Fair. 10 a.m., President’s Build- 
ing, Vt. State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 862- 
6296. Hard Hat Tour at the Burlington 
Shipyard. Access the hull of the 1862-class 
canal schooner. Noon, King St. Ferry Dock, 
Burlington. 475-2022. Kingdom Commons 
Farmstead Fest. Lowell. 744-6600. 

27- 28: Underhill Old Fashioned Harvest 
Market. Sat., 9 a.m.; Sun., 11 a.m., United 
Church. 899-3254. Stowe Oktoberfest. 
Paradę, oompah bands, singing, dancing, 
German food, Vt. microbrewed beer, kids' 
activities. 11 a.m., Jackson Arena. (800) 247- 
8693- Stowe Craft Show. Morę than 40 
crafters. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. (800) 247-8693- 
Vt. Antiąue Dealers’ Association 
Antiąues Show. 76 dealers. 10 a.m.. Hunter 
Park Pavilion, Manchester Ctr. 365-7574. 

29-Oct. 5: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest. Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, Peacham. 
Barnet, Groton, St. Johnsbury. Cali for 
Schedule. 563-2472. 


OCTOBER 


1: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30. 

5:30, 6:30, 7:30 p.m., Congregational 
Church. 434-2516. 

2: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

Noon, 5, 6:30 p.m., Community Church. 
244-1192. 

3— 4: Ludlow Antiąue Show at Okemo 
Mountain. Fri. preview, 3:30 p.m.; Sat.. 10 
a.m., Okemo Lodge. 228-5830. 

4: Harvest Market & Church Mouse 
Bazaar. 9 a.m.: lunch, 11 a.m.. Richmond 
Congregational Church. 434-2053- 
Cavendish Baked Ham Supper. 5:30-7 
p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885 Brandon 
Harvest Fest. Make your own leaf person. 

10 a.m., Central Park. 247-6401. Waterbury 
Craft Bazaar. 9 a.m., Cong. Church. 244- 
6995. Poultney Food & Rummage Sale. 9 
a.m., United Baptist Church. 287-5577. 
Pomfret Harvest Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., 
town hall. 457-1155. Blessing of the Ani- 
mals. Pet paradę and ceremony. 10 a.m., 
Depot Park, Rutland. 773-9380. Apple Frit- 
ter Fest. Horse-drawn wagon rides, cider 
making. 11 a.m., Country Shop at Robb 
Family Farm, Brattleboro. 888-318-9087. 
Dead Creek Wildlife Day. Demonstrations, 
guided naturę walks, exhibits. 9 a.m., Dead 
Creek Wildlife Management Area & Chim- 
ney Point State Historie Site, Addison. 241- 
3700; 759-2412 Green Mountain College 
Craft Extravaganza. Craft fair, specialty 
foods. 9 a.m., Poultney. 287-5573- Jericho 
Historie Barn Tour. 9 a.m., Community 
Center. 899-3211. Charlotte Congregation¬ 
al Church Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:30 
p.m., Central Sch. 425-3176. 

4— 5 Antiąues Show and Sale. Morę than 50 
dealers. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, 
Essex Jct. 863-3489- Sheep & Wool Fest. 
Sheep, llamas, alpacas, angora goats and 
rabbits, spinning, shearing, sheep dog 
herding demonstrations. Vendors, work¬ 
shops, contests. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Expo, Essex Jct. 446-3325- Old Farm 
Days. Experience 19th century Vt. farm 
tool demonstrations, carriage rides, morę. 

10 a.m., Dodge Homestead, Cambridge. 
644-5675- 

5: Autumn on the Green. Local artisans, 
businesses, crafters. Food. games, musie. 
Danville green. 684-2528. 

11: Hartland Roast Beef Supper. 5-7 p.m., 
brick church. 436-2238. So. Londonderry 
Roast Pork Supper. 5:30 p.m., First Bap¬ 
tist Church. 824-3844. Fair Haven Church 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., First Congregational 
Church. 265-8864. Post Mills Harvest 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., Congregational Church. 
333-9803. West Newbury Turkey Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m.. W. Newbury Hall. 
429-2402. Montpelier Chicken Pie Din¬ 
ner. 5, 6:30 p.m.; takeouts available. Trini¬ 
ty United Methodist Church. 229-9158. 
Taste of Killington. Food samplings from 
area restaurants. 1 p.m., various locations. 
773-4181. Starksboro Ham Dinner. 5 
p.m., Robinson Elem. Sch. 453-5227. 

Stowe Chicken Pie Supper & Silent Auc¬ 
tion. 5, 6, 7 p.m.. Community Church. 
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253-4122 Killington Brew Fest. 1 p.m., 
Snowshed Base Lodge. (800) 621-MTNS. 
Kotary Chili Cook Off. Depot & Main St. 
11 a.m., Ludlow. 228-5830. So. Burlington 
Harvest Dinner. 5 p.m., Faith United 
Methodist Church. 863-6764. 

11-12: Newfane Heritage Festival. 10 a.m., 
on the common. 365-7689. Antiąues Fest. 
Morę than 400 exhibitors. 9 a.m., Quechee 
Gorge Village. 631-261-4590. Friends of the 
Pierson Library Book Sale. Sat., 9 a.m.; 
Sun., 10 a.m., Shelburne Town Center Gym. 
985-5124. 

12 Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 10:30 
a.m., Congregational Church. 254-9158. 
Antiąuarian Book Fair. 40 dealers. 11 
a.m., Woodstock Inn. 464-8438. Pig Roast. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Pick apples & pumpkins 
too. Champlain Orchards, Shoreham. 897- 
2777. A Nineteenth Century Apple Har- 
vest Fest. 2 p.m., Morrill State Historie 
Site, Strafford. 765-4484. 

18: Townshend Pumpkin Fest. 9 a.m., on 
the common. 365-7793. Cabot Apple Pie 
Fest. Pie contest, crafts fair, musie, cider 
pressing. 11 a.m., school gym & historical 
society. 426-3783. Waterbury Craft Fair. 
Food/bake sale. 9 a.m., Thatcher Brook Pri- 
mary Sch. 244-7195. Homemakers’ Craft 
Bazaar. 9:30 a.m., Barre Aud. 229-4351. 
Everett Soiree at Everett Mansion. Dance 
to big band musie, silent auction, refresh- 
ments, morę. 7 p.m., Southern Vt. College, 
Bennington. 447-6327 for reservations. 

22-25: The Haunted Forest. Guests are led 
by guides on a path to see Halloween per- 
formances. Wed., 7, 8, 9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 
7, 8, 9, 10 p.m.; Sat. matinee for children. 
Catamount Family Ctr., Williston. 238-0923. 

25 Pumpkin Party. 11 a.m., Yankee King- 
dom Orchard, West Addison. 759-2387. 

31 The Haunted Monument. The ghosts of 
history return to tell their tales. 3 p.m., 
Bennington Battle Monument. 447-0550. 
North Bennington Halloween Paradę. 
Bonfire, large costume-type puppets and 
musie making. Vt. Arts Exchange. 442-5549. 

31-Nov. 2: Haunting of the White House 
Inn. Wilmington. 464-5222. 


NOYEMBER 


1 United Church of Proctor’s Holiday 
Bazaar. Crafts, antiąues, food, morę. 10 
a.m. 459-3546. 

7-9: FinnFunn 2003. Celebrate Finnish cul- 
ture with food, dance, morę. Fri., noon; 
Sat., 9 a.m.; Sun., 7 a.m., Radisson Hotel, 
Burlington. 485-7622. 

8: Middlebury Holiday Bazaar. 9 a.m.. 
Congregational Church. 388-7634. 
Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. 226-788A Rutland Holi¬ 
day Fair. 9 a.m., Holiday Inn. 287-5573- 
So. Burlington Holiday Bazaar. Lunch, 
bakę sale. 9 a.m., Faith United Methodist 
Church. 863-6553 Community Lutheran 
Church Bazaar. Arts and crafts by local 
artisans. 9 a.m., So. Burlington. 864-5537. 

15 Post Mills Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Congregational Church. 333-9803. Hartland 
Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m., brick church. 
436-2238. 



An Appetite for 
Beauty: The 
Cerainics of 
Brother Thomas 

The ceramics of Brother Thomas 
Bezanson, for many years a resi- 
dent monastic at Weston Priory 
and now artist in residence at 
Mount St. Benedict in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, will be shown at the 
Southern Vermont Art Center in 
Manchester September 13 through 
November 30. 

Brother Thomas' work has won 
international acclaim for its lus- 
trous beauty and formal simplicity. 
Spiritual and practical elements 
combine in his beautifully finished 
pots, which have been described as 
influenced by Chinese and Zen tra- 
ditions. The SVAC show will ex- 
plore Brother Thomas' major 
periods and styles and the various 
forms and glazes he has employed. 

"We have a tendency, an appetite 
for beauty, which is from our very 
naturę," he has written. "Art is a 
meeting place where there are no 
strangers." 

The Southern Vermont Art Cen¬ 
ter, located on West Road in Man¬ 
chester, is open Tuesday-Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday 
from noon until 5 p.m. Admission 
is by donation. 

17: Walden Hunters’ Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
United Methodist Church. 563-2472. 

20: Danville Old Fashioned Gamę Supper. 

5, 6, 7 p.m., United Methodist Church. 
684-3666. 

22 Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
United Church of Christ. 222-5913- Christ¬ 
mas Craft Bazaar. 9 a.m., Thetford Acade- 
my. 333-9491. 


28-29: Poultney Christmas Fair. 10 a.m., 
H.S. 287-5573- 

29: Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
First Congregational Church. 254-9767. 
Essex Jct. Christmas Craft Show. 9 a.m., 
Grace United Methodist Church. 878-2809- 
Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Burdett Com- 
mons, Arlington. 375-6138. 


Arts Musie 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


4-30: Art on Main. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Kent Armstrong, 
drawings; Kathy Clark, ceramics. Main St., 
Bristol. 453-4032. 

5; Oct. 3: Waitsfield Barn Dance. New Eng- 
land contra dance with fiddle musie and a 
caller. 8 p.m., The Skinner Barn. 496-4422. 

6: Teddy Bear Artist Day. 9:30 a.m., Hug- 
ging Bear Inn, Chester. 875-2412. 

11- 21: The Orchard. Cali for times. Dorset 
Playhouse. 867-5777. 

12- 13: South End Art Hop. Juried exhibi- 
tion. Visit morę than 50 sites. Fri., party, 
silent auction, awards ceremony, 5:30 
p.m.; Sat., demonstrations, workshops, 11 
a.m., Burlington. 859-9222. 

13- 14: Bennington Quiltfest. 9 a.m., Mt. 
Anthony Union H.S. 447-3311- 

20-21, 27-28; Oct. 4-5, 11-12: Art Show & 
Sale. 11 a.m., Grange Hall, Brownsville. 
484-0133- 

21: New England Folk Musie Concert. 2-4 

p.m. Pick apples & pumpkins too. Cham¬ 
plain Orchards, Shoreham. 897-2777. 
Rochester Chamber Musie Society Con¬ 
cert. 4 p.m., Park House, Rochester. 767- 
9008. Jocelyn Woods, piano concert. 3 
p.m., Bryan Memoriał Gallery, Jefferson- 
ville. 644-5100. Understanding Frost’s 
Poetry on a Philosophical Level. Talk 
by Peter Stanlis, Distinguished Professor of 
Humanities Emeritus of Rockford College 
in Illinois and vice-president of the Friends 
of Robert Frost. 3 p.m., Robert Frost Stone 
House Museum, So. Shaftsbury. 447-6200. 

24-Oct. 5: Madę in Vermont Musie Festi- 
val. Cali for locations. 864-5741. 

26- 27: Fiddlers’ Contest & Festival. Fri., 
6:30 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m., Barre Municipal 
Aud. 476-725 6 . Chester 29th Annual 
Craft Fair. 9 a.m., on the green. 228-5830. 

27- 28: West River Artists. On the green, 
Newfane. 847-4504. 

28: Front Porch Art Walk. Stroił through 
Bellows Falls National Historie District of 
restored Victorian era homes with artists, 
artisans, musicians and other entertainers. 
Refreshments. Community supper at Bel¬ 
lows Falls Masonie Hall, 5 p.m. 463-3092. 


OCTOBER 


3-19: New England Bach Festival. Brattle¬ 
boro, Grafton, Marlboro. 257-4523- 
3-31 Artists Marieluise Hutchinson and 
Michael McGovern, exhibit. Gallery on 
the Green, Woodstock. 457-4956. 
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4—5: Quilt Show. New & vintage quilts; quilt 
raffle, demonstrations. 10 a.m., Hyde Park 
Elem. Gym. 888-4250 Westminster Quilt 
Show. Antique & contemporary quilts, 
miniaturę quilt auction, quilt raffle, ven- 
dors, demos, door prizes, special exhibit. 
The Compass School and Westminster 
Institute. 722-3410. Quechee 13th Annual 
Craft Fair. Sat., 10 a.m.; Sun., 9 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. 295-1550. 21st 
Annual Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., 
Pico Lodge. 422-3783. 

10- 12: 20th Annual Stowe Art & Craft Fes- 
tival. 10 a.m., events field. 253-7321. 

11- 12: Heart of New England VII Quilt 
Show. Quilt exhibit, merchants’ mail, 
silent auction of miniaturę quilts, featured 
quilter, Chinese auction, lunch. 10 a.m., 
Newbury Elem. Sch. 439-5270. October- 
fest and 30th Annual Art & Craft Show. 
Mount Snów Resort. 464-4191. 42nd 
Annual Art in the Park Foliage Festival. 
10 a.m., Main St. Park, Rutland. 775-0356. 
Vt. Apple Festival & Craft Show. 10 
a.m., Riverside Middle Sch., Springfield. 
885-2779. So. Hero Applefest and Craft 
Show. Allenholm Farm. 372-5566. 31st 
Annual Woodstock Apples and Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Bailey’s Meadow. 457-2471. 
26th Annual Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

16-20: Vt. International Film Fest. City 
Arts Contois Aud., City Hall, and down- 
town venues, Burlington. 660-2600. 

17: Four Harpsichords. 8 p.m., St. 

MichaePs College, Colchester. 862-7352. 

18: West River Artists. On the green, 
Townshend. 847-4504. 

24-26 23rd Annual Essex Craft & Fine Art 
Show. Fri. & Sun., 10 a.m.; Sat., 9 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878- 
4786. 

26: Galway Kinnell reads Frost and Kin- 
nelL Kinnell is a poet laureate of Vt. and 
winner of both the Pulitzer Prize and the 
National Book Award, 3 p.m., Bennington 
Ctr. for the Arts. 447-6200. 


NOYEMBER 


6-9: Jesus Christ Superstar . 8 p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun., 2 & 8 p.m., Flynn Ctr. for the 
Performing Arts, Burlington. 863-5966. 

7: Flute Sonatas. 8 p.m., St. MichaeFs Col¬ 
lege, Colchester. 862-7352. Violinist 
Midori. Concert, Chandler Musie Hall. 
Randolph. 728-9402. 

15-16: Art and Artisans Holiday Market. 25 

Professional artists. Sat.. 9 a.m.; Sun., noon. 
Community Center, Jericho. 899-4993- 
20-23: 51st Annual Vt. Hand Crafters Hol¬ 
iday Craft Show. Thurs., noon; Fri.-Sun., 
10 a.m., Sheraton Conf. Ctr., So. Burling¬ 
ton. (800) 373-5429. 

28-29: Christmas in the Country Craft 
Fair. 9 a.m., Chapel of the Snows, Stratton 
Mountain. 297-2310 Putney Craft Tour. 

10 a.m., Putney, Westminster West, Sax- 
tons River. 387-5995. 
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28-30: 20th Annual Thanksgiving Week 
end Craft Show. 10 a.m., Cortina Inn, 
Killington. 422-3783- 

29: Kirby Quilters Craft Fair. Morę than 
120 vendors. 10 a.m., Lyndon State College 
Gym. 626-3207. 


C >i<tcloor\s 

Sp>or~ts 

(See aLso Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


4-7: Killington Classic Motorcycle Tour- 

ing Rally. 877-245-3976. 

6: Randolph Area Chamber of Commerce 
Golf Classic. Montague Golf Course. 
728-9027. 

7: Stowe Marathon. 26.2 mi. circular course; 
Stowe and Morrisville. 8:15 a.m., Bishop 
John A. Marshall Sch. 253-7321. Vt. State 
Triathlon. 9 mi. swim, 27.5 mi. bike, 6.2 
mile run. 8:30 a.m., Branbury State Park, 
Salisbury. 388-6888. 

13; Northeastern Open Atlatl Champi- 
onship. Spear throwing. 10:30 a.m., 
Chimney Point State Historie Site, Addison. 
759-2412. 

13-14: Soling One Meter District Champi- 
onships. Remote controlled sailboat racing. 
Commodores Inn Pond, Stowe. 253-7321. 
20: Northeast Kingdom Lakes Century 
Tour. Ride 25, 50, 75 or 100 mi. loops on 
paved roads. 7-10 a.m. registration & start. 
Crystal Lakę State Park, Barton. 525-6212. 
28: Vt. 50 Bike and Run Race. 50-mile 
course through West Windsor. Ascutney 
Mtn. Resort, Brownsville. 484-7000. 


OCTOBER 


4: Vt. Ski Museum Open. Shotgun scramble 
fundraising golf tournament. Noon, Sugar- 
bush Country Club, Warren. 253-9911- 
5: Leaf Peepers Half Marathon and 5K 
Race. 11 a.m., Waterbury State Office 
Complex. 223-2080. Mt. Zioń Hike. 2 
p.m., Hubbardton State Historie Site. 273- 
2282. 

5-8: Multi-sport Adventure Vacation. See 

Vt. by kayak, bike and on the trail. Vt. 
Adventure Company, Lakę Willoughby, 
Westmore. 525-3154. 

11: Naturę Hike. 10 a.m., Mt. Independence 
State Historie Site, Orwell. 948-2000. 


Green Mountain 



To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, . 
PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 

or e-mail: inio@GetSniartYT.com : 


Antiques 

MARIE MILLER OUlfs 

19th century and 
early 20th century \ 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.antiquequilts.com (, 

- 

Arts , Crafts , Gallery 


FUNCTIONAL STONEWARE 
DINNERWARE, serving pieces, lamps, etc. 
featuring cobalt blue brushwork on white, 
gray or jadę background. Custom online gift 
registry available. 802-223-8926, 
www.thistlehillpottery.com. 

DEELEY GALLERY. Fine American Paintings 
802-362-2204. Manchester. VT. 
www.artnet.com/deeley.html. 


B&B/Lodging 


Ali of Vermont, 
Close to Home 

Southeastern Vermont 
Bed & Breakfasts 

vi sit us at:Www.SouthemVermontBnB.com 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINIUMS 

Fabulous foliage. Near Sugarbush, now txx)k- 
ing ski season accommodations. 800-535-5622, 
www.christmastreeinn.com. 




Fctirs Field 

F>ctys 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 

23-Sept. 1. 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Aug. 31-Sept. 1. 254-2463 
Peru Fair. Sept. 27. 824-3065. 

Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. Sept. 11-14. 

(800) 889-5555. 

Yemiont State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 
775-5200. 


WWW.THFJNNATLOVERSLANE.COM. 

Simple elegance in the heart of the Cham¬ 
plain Yalley. Near Middlebury and the Lakę. 


Books 


FINE USED BOOKS - Over 18.000 yolumes. i 
Over Andovcr llsed Books, in the lovelv vil- 
lage of Andover, Vemiont, just off Route 11, 
near Chester. Weston and Ludlow. 

(802) 875-4348, www.overandoverbooks.coir 






































Organie Farm Stand 


Yacation Rentals 


Business for Sale 


YTERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine sclec- 
tion of profitable Vermont Businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 
802-985-2220, 

broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 

I 

1 LTVE YOLIR DREAM! Buy thriving business. 
Move to most livable city. Lakę, mountains, 
career. E-mail: Vermontco@aol.com. 


Business Retreats 


CORPORATE PROGRAMS Turning individ- 
ual strengths into corporate assets. 
800-707-4566, www.CorporateQuest.org. 

Furniture Makers 


The Ecjuestn 

Lessons. Training & Boardmg 
Adult Child Camps k Weekends 
Begimiing to Advanced Riders 
Specializing in Adult Riders 
Kate Selby. Owner & Instructor, ARICP Level III Ceitified 
New Haven,VT (802)453-4424 www.equestrN .com 


Outdoor Recreation 


HĄRLOW Wes tJSh 

of Exit 5, 1-91 

125 acres of organie produce 
Bedding plants • cut flowers 
Local meat, cheeses & crafts • Cafe 
802-722-3515 
www.harlowfarm.com 



COLONIAL AMERICAN FURNISHINGS for 

— authentic reproduction furniture. Visit us at 
www.colonialamericanfurnishings.com or 
1 cali for a free brochure at 866-269-6833. 


WINDSOR CHAIRS AND SHAKER FURNI 
TURĘ. Handmade by Timothy Clark, 
Waltham, Vermont, www.TimothyClark.com. 

GUELD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS: 

An organization of forty of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfumituremakers.com. 


Jeweler 


www.vermontbracelet.com 
14k ~ sterling ~18k 
Manchester, Vermont 

800.854.6388 

Worn by Yermonters 


Mail Order 


W 

Vermont 

Bracelet 


HolidayCardsOnLine.com 


Detoiled & distinctive holiday cards 
of New England settings & morę 
b\ Vermont arlist Mikę Biegel. 

888 - 267-2300 

www.holiddycardsonline.com 



# GREEN MOIJNTAIN GIFT BASKET Ver 
mont products uniquely presented in gift bas- 
- kets. 800-613-4642, e-mail: info@greenmoun- 
taingiftbasket.com, www.greenmountaingift- 
basket.com. 


BRAGG FARM SUGARHOUSE & GIF! 

SHOP. Mapie tours & tastings. Free Catalog. 
Route l i. East Montpelier 800-376-5757, 802- 
* 223-5757, www.BraggFami.com. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$47/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390, 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 

SIJGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Proper¬ 
ty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper- 
ties, 800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com. 

FIND VERMONT HOMES, land, farms, busi¬ 
nesses, rentals, maps, info at www.vermont 
home.com. Granger Real Estate, 802-365-7600. 

PRIVATE BUYER wanting to purchase 
10-1,000 wooded acres, 802-775-3532. 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 

the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, (802) 767-3398. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com, 18 Elm Street 
Woodstock, VT 05091, 802-457-3700. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER 
AND SOUTHERN VERMONT. Fine country 
residcntial properties and land. Fuli service 
multiple listing Office. 802-867-5555, 
www.josiahallen.com. 


Stones 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, 1-586-755-6050. 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
cnamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3038 Lower Barnett Hill 
Middlesex,VT 05602.802-223-3620 


U - 

ODO 


STRICTLY 



RENTALS 


VACATI0N HOMES 


Offers the largest selection of vacation 
rentals in tlie OKEMO area. Lakefront 
getaways, idyllic country cottages, 
trailside condos, mountain chalets. 
Winter, Summer, Fali 


GREAT HOMES.. .GREAT SERVICE.. .GREAT STAY! 
802 228 3000 w\Nw.strictlyrentals.com 


THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 

HILL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in 
a century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet 
Vermont hillside with all the comforts and 
conveniences you would expect in an excep- 
tional home including air conditioning. Fea- 
tured in the April 2001 issue of Vermont 
Magazine and the cover story in the Febru- 
ary 2001 issue of Builder/Architect magazine. 
Located in West Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285, 
rkbailey@sover.net or www.grasshopper- 
hillonline.com. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT Beau 
tifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent one 
of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Moun¬ 
tain Road, West Danville, VT 05873, 802-563- 
2025, macbain@kingcon.com. 

STOWE - ROMANTIC GETAWAY. Private 
mountain cottage on stream. Hike/bike, x-c 
trails. Fireplace, Jacuzzi. 800-729-2980, 
www.BrassLanternInn.com. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623, www.SimoneauReaIty.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
largest selection of yacation homes and con¬ 
dos in the area. Visit www.stowecoun- 
tryrentals.com for complete descriptions and 
current rates or cali 1-800-639-1990. 

SEE HUNDREDS OF VERMONT VACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies 
on-line at http://www.vermontproperty.com. 


Reąuest a 
FREE copy of 
our Green 
Mountain 
Gifts Catalog. 

1 - 800 - 455-3399 

or 

www.VermontIifcCatalog.com 
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Picture Postscript 



On Paradę for Ike 

Rutland Herald photographer Aldo Merusi captured three Vermonters 
campaigning hard during one of Dwight D. Eisenhower’s runs for president in 
the 1950s. For morę of Merusi’s work, see page 36. 


Aldo Merusi /Rutlatui Herald 
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Vermont Arts Council .215 

Vermont Bracelet .* 

Vermont Country Storę.140 

Vermont Crafts Council.191 

Vermont Dept Forests Sc Parks .164 

Vermont Dept of Tourism.148 

Vermont Fine Gifts.199 

Vermont Folk Rockers.242 

Vermont Folklife Center.126 

Vermont Hand Crafters, Inc.105 

Vermont Islands Sc Farms .136 

Vermont Liberty Tea Co.184 

Vermont Marble Exhibit .110 

Vermont Property Owners Rept.* 

Vermont Snowflakes.115 

Vermont State Crafts Center .139 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra.227 

Vermont Teddy Bear .153 

Vermont Vernacular Design.124 

Village at Fillmore Pond.172 

VonBargen’s .201 

Wake Robin Corp .182 

Weather Hill Restoration.114 

Weston Craft Show .196 
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Windham Hill Inn.190 

Wise Vacations.112 

Woodstock Kitchen Sc Bath.230 

Ye Olde England Inne .135 
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FREE PR0DUCT INFORMATION 

Send us this card for FREE information about products and seruices adoertised in this issue. 


Autumn 2003 

Do not use after December 31, 2003 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 
Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


EmaiL 


Enter my subscription to 

Vermont Life (one year $15.95) 
1 □ START 2 □ EXTEND 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. 

WeTl bill you later (U.S.A. only) 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 


(Numbers appear at 

bottom of most ads.) Please limit 

to 12 selections. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWWVTLIFE.COM. 


How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can request information and/or link to adnertisers Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

Youll receine information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
via the regular mail. 

We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, ifyou prefer, 
you can still request information via the Reader Sernice Card below. Sim- 
ply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five weeks for 
delinery of information using the card. 


PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


VermontLife magazine 

INQUIRY SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 501 I 
PITTSFIELD, MA 01203-501 I 


Send Fo 

FREE 

IN FORMA TH 
From Adyertisej 
In This Issue 


I.II..1.111.II..1.1.II.II...II...II...11.1.1.1 


vtlife.com/AdLink 
















1 -802-524-3300 


Factor$ Storę & Gift S(top 


• Chocolates • Gandles • T-shirts 

• Gifts • Mapie Products • Gards 

• Pewter • and morę 

We sf?ip Anywlyere! 

Located in the Heart of South Hero Village 
316 Route 2, South Hero, VT 05486 

1 - 888 - 468-8373 • 1 - 802 - 372-4654 
www.vermontnutfree.com 

Storę Hours: Monday - Saturday 9:00-5:00 


Affordable Comfort! 

Gold Award-winning Hospitality! 

Includes deluxe Continental breakfast; special rates for 
families, seniors & travel clubs; indoor heated pool; 
easy drive to all area attractions and Montreal. 

St. Albans, VT (just off 1-89, exit #19) 
www.vtcomfortinn. com 


LIDAY HAR 


Opera House 

at Enosburg Falls 


Since 1892, the Opera House has 
graced the heart of our Village. 

An arched stage, stained glass Windows, 
and history galore offer musie,theater, and 
entertainment of all kinds in a uniąue setting. 

Cali for morę information: 802-933-6171 
or visit our website: 

www.timkath.com/operahouse.html 


Traveling The Raił Trail 

The Missisquoi Valley Raił Trail 

takes you into the heart of 
Northern Vermont's agricultural 
open lands. The 
Raił Trail wan- 
& £*** ders 26.4 miles 
through the 
farms, forests, 

Jk c fields and wet- 
mt h l ar| ds of Franklin 
County at a rail- 

J the families 
working the 

landscapes that created and sup- 
port this spectacular scenery. 

Ask about the tours below: 

• The Raił Trail • Bicycling the Island Linę 
• Bicycling the Lakę Champlain Islands 

Contact 800-262-5226 
for self-guided tour information 


8369 US Rt.2, 
No. Hero, VT 05474 


Come to Appiefest and enjoy the harvestl 

October 11 & 12 , 2003 South Hero, VT 

• Sample delicious home-cooked food LJfti i Im 

• Pet the animals 

• Crafts and Antiąues 

• Games and Flea Market 

• Cider Press-off 

• Baking Contests 

__—- • Musie and Dancing 

.. .and so much morę 

^ C° me wsit our Orchards! H % | 

- Allenholm Farm 

1 and Hac1{ett’s Orchard Li*Ł v T 

For morę information cali: 800-262-5226 


But most 
o fali, 
don't 
foręet to 
picĄ your 
own 
apples! 


Islands 

&Farms n 


Cycling the 
Fali Foliage! 

















































Why leaf peep 


when you can stare? 



Autumn in Vermont is nothing less than spectacular - 
and most worthy of long gazes. So, spend some time 
with us. Take it all in: drive our country roads, 
through our villages and valleys. Everywhere you look 
the scenery is spellbinding. Cali us - or visit Vermont 
Online. And rest assured: it’s okay to stare. 


YERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com 

1 - 800 -VERMONT 













